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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


ENERAL LONGSTREET has been compelled, as was 
generally anticipated, to raise the siege of Knoxville. 
He has, however, obtained thirty-six hours’ start of his pur- 
suers, and with this advantage, a commander of such vigour 
and activity is not likely to be seriously embarrassed in 
retreating through a friendly country. The direction in 
which he is moving shows that he has given up the hope of 
co-operating with the army lately led by Bragg, in any 
future operations against Chattanooga. His object is evi- 
dently to rejoin Lee in Virginia with as little delay as 
possible, nor do we see any reason to doubt his success, since 
after a march of somewhat more than 100 miles he will be 
able to avail himself of the East Tennessee railway for the 
transport of his troops. Although the Confederate army 
which was driven from Chattanooga is thus left to depend 
upon itself, there is no doubt that it is quite capable 
of holding its ground against any forces which can be 
brought against it. In fact, General Grant’s prudent reso- 
lution to close the campaign in East Tennessee for the 
present season seems to have been mainly induced by a 
decided repulse which three corps of his army received 
while pursuing Bragg’s defeated forces. Those forces have 
now been placed under the command of General Hardee, 
and if he succeeds in inspiring them with the confidence 
which was wanting to their late chief, it is not improbable 
that they may yet prove aserious obstruction to that speedy 
conquest of the South which the Northern statesmen anti- 
cipate more sanguinely than ever. If we may believe the 
Richmond journals, Hardee’s army will soon have the aid of 
one which is now rapidly forming in West Tennessee, West 
Kentucky, and Missouri—territory, in which the Federals 
have lately assured us that the rebellion was completely at 
anend. So far as General Meade—or whoever is in com- 
mand of the Northern forces on the Potomac—is concerned, 
operations in Virginia are suspended for the present. But 
from the promptitude with which General Lee has thrown 
a portion of his forces to the North bank of the Rapidan, 
and has re-established his signal stations on hills overlooking 
the country occupied by the Federals, it is likely enough 
that he contemplates a forward movement as soon as he is 
reinforced by Longstreet, and the roads have been suffi- 
ciently hardened by frost for the transit of an army. 


There is undoubtedly more justification than there was 
last year for the confident tone of President Lincoln’s 
annual message. Although it is rather premature to an- 
nounce that the crisis which threatened to divide the Union 
is past, or to assert that the rebellion is pressed within tlie 
narrowest limits, great and substantial success has crowned 
the Federal arms during the past twelvemonth. The cap- 
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ture of Fort Hudson and Vicksburg, and the campaign in 
Tennessee, are events the importance of which cannot be 
denied. Nor, indeed, are they denied by President Davis, 
whose message has also come to hand. The Southern ruler 
admits that the war has gone sadly against his country ; 
but, at the same time, there are in his address no traces of 
a disposition to submit. He complains of the alleged par- 
tiality of England and France towards the Federals, he does 
not conceal the financial embarrassment of the Southern 
States, and he impliedly admits the difficulty of raising the 
requisite troops from a limited population. But he uses 
these topics only as arguments to prove the necessity of still 
greater sacrifices and more strenuous efforts. The country 
must depend in future exclusively upon itself, taxation 
must be resorted to in order to prevent an additional in- 
flation of the currency, the substitute system must be 
abolished and exemptions restricted, so as largely to augment 
the army as soon as possible. We have no reason to believe 
that the people of the Southern States are less high-spirited 


than their President. In spite of all their reverses we | 


have as yet seen no indication of a disposition on their part 
to re-enter the old Union as it was before the war. But 
President Lincoln has been at the pains to let them know 
that no such terms are open to them. He will indeed grant 
an amnesty to all save the leaders of the rebellion, but this 
clemency is only to embrace those who will swear to support 
the Constitution and the Union, and will recognise all Acts 
of Congress and all proclamations of the Northern President 
made during the war. He thus holds out to the inhabitants 
of the Southern States a Union based on the emancipation 
proclamation, and upon the abolition of State rights. So 
total and complete a surrender is not to be looked for while 
a single Confederate army can keep the field. Nor do 
either Mr. Lincoln or the Abolitionists, into whose hands he 
has unreservedly thrown himself, indulge any hope of the 
kind. They feel, as the President himself says, that in war 
power is their main—he might have said their only— 
reliance. They are bent upon using it to the fullest extent 
in furtherance of their fanatical policy ; and as the Demo- 
cratic party seems now hopelessly disorganized, there is no 
chance of their meeting with any obstacle unless it comes 
in the shape of financial crash or military disaster. In 
truth, politics are for the time extinct in America, 
Neither on the side of the North nor of the South is there 
the slightest disposition to compromise or conciliate. Both 
are equally resolute, and nothing is left but to fight on to 
the bitter end. It is impossible to guess how far off that 
end may be. If Mr. Seward were asked his opinion, he 
would, no doubt, mention his favourite term of ninety days, 
But we cannot believe that Lord Lyons has ventured on any 
prophecy like those which have been so often made and so 
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often discredited. A man of his sagacity cannot fail to 
see that, although the difficulties of the Southern States are 
great, their eause is yet far from desperate. And we should 
indeed be surprised if, under these circumstances, he has 
undertaken to fix a limit beyond which a gallant and heroic 
people cannot possibly defend their independence. 

The Emperor of France adheres with characteristic per- 
tinacity to his scheme of a Congress. As he cannot have 
what he wanted, he will take what he can get. If England 
and Austria will not deliberate with him on the re-settlement 
of Europe, he will be happy to talk matters over with those 
Powers who are not indisposed to a friendly discussion, 
which he urges may do some good and can do no harm. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys has therefore instructed the French 
envoys to inform the Governments to which they are 
accredited who have either accepted purely and simply the 
proposal of a Congress, or who, while adhering to the prin- 
ciple, have expressed a desire for further information, that 
the Emperor is ready and willing to come to an understand- 
ing with them. Now, there is not a single Great Power in 
the first of these categories; and if the Emperor really 
thinks that the Prussian and Russian replies to his celebrated 
letter were anything but civil evasions of his proposal, it is 
a singular instance of the extent to which attachment to a 
favourite project may render even a keen-witted man blind 
to the actual views and intentions of other people. To 
indifferent observers it was perfectly clear that these Powers 
liked the idea of a Congress quite as little as their neighbours, 
although they had not the frankness to say so. As they can 
now shelter themselves behind the refusal of England and 
Austria, there can be little doubt that they will decline an 
invitation to attend the meetings of a sort of second-rate 
international debating society. Most of the minor German 
Powers made their assent to the principle of a Uongress 
dependent upon the co-operation of all the great States, and, 
of course, they will have nothing to do with a body from 
whom some or all of those Powers are absent. It is just 
possible that, if he chooses to expose himself to the ridicule 
which such an exhibition would excite, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys may obtain the advantage of exchanging ideas 
on the future of Europe with the representatives of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, and Sweden. We dare 
say that two or three of these countries are eager enough 
to set forth their grievances or their desires in the solemn 
form of diplomatic documents. And if Louis Napoleon were 
really disposed to provoke another European coalition against 
France, he might find his advantage in becoming the 
confidant and champion of the minor Powers. But as there 
is no reason to believe that he entertains any Quixotic 
notion of figuring as the general redresser of national 
wrongs, it is, as we said last week, utterly impossible to see 
what practical end could be served by the assembly which 
his Foreign Minister is ostensibly striving to get together. 
It would scarcely be flattering to suppose that he simply 
wants audiences before whom he can publish vague schemes, 
or to whom he can address unctuous platitudes like those 
which he has just palmed off upon his faithful Senate. 
Diplomatists are not exactly the men to whom it is profitable 
to address aspirations after the beautiful and the true. They 
do not possess the faith with which M. Troplong receives 
his master’s declaration that all his thoughts and actions are 
inspired by a regard for the peace and welfare of Europe ; 
nor have they the philosophic breadth of view which no 
doubt enables M. Chevalier to reconcile the apparently rest- 
less and meddlesome policy of the Second Empire, with that 
sincere horror of a Continental war which the Emperor has 
inherited from his uncle. They would be apt to believe too 
little, and to hope too much. His Majesty would soon find 
that he was exciting expectations which it was inconvenient 
to gratify and troublesome even to encourage. These con- 
siderations are so obvious, that we are quite unable to believe 
that the present project is sincerely entertained. It will 
probably be dropped as soon as it has served the purpose of 
exhibiting the Emperor in his favourite character—that 
of a man who is before his time and is superior to the 
prejudices of which he is the victim. 


The Schleswig-Holstein question appears little, if at all 
nearer to a solution ; nor is the danger of war perceptibly 
diminished. It is true that the Danish Government has 
determined to offer no opposition to the levy of Federal 
execution in Holstein, and has even expressed a willingness 
to make some concession in reference to the constitution by 
which Schleswig is incorporated with Denmark. But, on 








the other hand, the difficulties of those German powers who 
are disposed to respect the treaty of London, are seriously 
increasing. Teutonic enthusiasm is mounting higher and 
higher. The Prussian Parliament has quite forgotten 
domestic griefs in a wild clamour for war. And we find 
fears entertained in the best informed quarters, that when 
once the German troops are in possession of Holstein, it will 
be impossible to prevent the proclamation of Prince Frederic 
of Augustenburg as sovereign of both duchies, or to hinder 
an inroad of his partisans into Schleswig. On the other 
hand, considerable doubt still prevails with respect to the 
intentions of Sweden, nor can we discover that either France 
or Russia have taken any active steps to impress upon the 
two principal German powers a sense of their treaty obliga- 
tions or of the danger of violating the integrity of Denmark. 
Unless those Powers can withstand the popular tide, and 
the wishes of the other German States, it is plain that war 
must ensue; and it is also obvious that Austria and 
Prussia are likely to exert themselves for peace precisely in 
proportion to their sense of the danger of breaking it. 
Diplomacy may be very active underneath the surface, but 
it certainly makes few signs, The opportunity for effectual 
intervention is fast slipping away. There is an ominous 
appearance of “ drifting,”"—and drifting can have but one 
end. 








ENTER, CHRISTMAS. 


“Whur, gentlemen, do you know what you do? Ha! would 
you keep me out? Christmas, CHRISTMAS, Old Christmas, 
Christmas of London, and Captain Christmas. Pray you, let me 
be brought before my Lord Chamberlain, I'll not be answered else. 
Tis merry in hall when beards wag all. I have seen the time when 
you have wished for me, for a merry Christmas ; and now you have 
me, you would not let me in. J must come in another time! A 
good jest, as if I could come more than oncea year! Why,I am 
no dangerous person, and so I told my friends of the guard. Iam 
old Pope Gregory’s Christmas still, and though I come out of 
Pope’s Head Alley, as good a Protestant as any in my parish.” So 
saying, Christmas — ancient Captain Christmas — knocked at the 
door of King James’s court two hundred and fifty-three years ago 
amidst the laughter of the courtiers and the king’s body-guard. A 
goodly company were gathered within to see him enter—the King 
himself and his faithful Steenie ; Anne of Denmark, in her farthin- 
gale and her white beaver hat, and all the lords and ladies of the 
royal suite. It was but a year or two since the monstrous 
farthingales of the ladies had so blocked up the palace 
entrances, that nobody could get in to see the masques; 
and James I. had issued a royal proclamation that none clad ina 
farthingale should be admitted to the performances at Whitehall, 
because “this impertinent garment took up all the room in his 
court.” Kings, alas, are impotent in the realm of fashion. The 
farthingales of the ladies were too powerful for his Majesty, and 
still continued to deck with ample grandeur the fair persons of 
the palace beauties up to Queen Anne herself, whose favourite 
artist, Van Somers, has done full justice to the royal rotundity 
of her hoop. Into this merry circle,-presented by the great Ben 
Jonson, broke Christmas in the year of our Lord 1616, attired ina 
round hose, long stockings, close doublet, and a high-crowned hat, 
with brooch, long thin beard, truncheon, ruffs, and white shoes, the 
drums beating before him as he came. With him came a goodly 
band of sons and daughters. There was Misrule, and Carol, and 
Mince-pie ; Gambol, and New Year’s Gift; Mumming and Wassel, 
Offering and Baby-cake ; and the plaudits of the spectators, as 
these fanciful personages followed the footsteps of their ancient 
parent, we may well conjecture were loud and long. 

Christmas this week again is knocking at our doors, but in the 
interval of two hundred and fifty winters more than half his chil- 
dren have died off. Only the farthingales of the ladies never 
change. But Misrule and Mumming and Wassel are no more, 
having fallen victims to the scythe of Time. Mince-pie, and Carol, 
and New Year’s Gift have been more fortunate, blessed as they are 
with a healthy constitution and having led a less riotous life in 
their younger days. Christmas himself is destined to survive all 
his children, and to flourish with his snowy beard long after the 
last mistletoe is planted above the grave of the last mince-pie. 
But all true patriots will join in wishing Mince-pie a long and 
merry term. He is probably about the eldest child of Christmas. 
The Sabzean spices indeed presented by the Kings of the East, at 
Bethlehem, are said in him to remain and to perpetuate them- 
selves. Nor has his life been always peaceable and placid. He 
has seen rough times, and had his portion of abuse. Virulent 
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theological contests have been fought over his reverend person. 
He has gone through good report and evil report, and known what it 
is to suffer the tortures of religious reproach. His future days are 
probably destined to be tranquil, and when he passes away, he 
will pass away in a green old age, when the chequered history of 
his earlier career is either unremembered or unknown. 

Like other good Christmas things the mince-pie is the repre- 
sentation of this great truth with respect to English character, 
that the temper of Englishmen at large is entirely at the mercy of 
the cook. In order to make an Englishman good, we must make 
him happy ; and in order to be happy he must eat. The real 
reason why charities go hand in hand with public dinners is not, 
as cynics and sceptics suggest, that Englishmen are selfish to 
excess or care extravagantly about eating and drinking. The 
reason isa higher and a nobler one,—namely, that it has been 
found after long scientific experience by philanthropists that 
human beings never love their species so well as after dinner. 
If man were not a cooking animal, in all probability he would not 
be a charitable animal. We are the only creatures that either 
prepare their food with care, or that erect charitable institutions 
for the decayed and indigent. Monkeys take their victuals 
raw, and the consequence is that monkeys have no asylums for the 
deafand dumb. Nor would it be difficult to show that the art of 
cooking is one which spreads and develops itself in just proportion 
to civilization and philanthropy ; for which it may be said to pave 
the way. The ruder tribes of savages, whose digestion is almost 
brutally hardened, and who are ignorant of the true uses to which 
appetite should be put, are the very barbarians who leave the sick 
and aged to perish uncared for, and who exhibit the greatest 
insensibility to the sufferings of others. They never know the 
gentle feelings of piety and humanity that steal over the more 
esthetic child of Europe after a judicious union of wholesome food 
and noble wine. In this sense M. Soyer might be said to have 
been the apostle and the standard-bearer of Progress. Philan- 
thropy and charity both followed in his train, and both ought at 
the present moment to be weeping over his grave. 

The great festival of Christmas would in truth be imperfect if 
feasting and charity did not walk together in friendship and unity, 
each cheering and invigorating the other. The day would lose its 
attractions for most of us, if it were not possible to feel that some 
provision was duly made at this season of the year to brighten the 
faces of the poor. Without such preparations, Christmas must be 
a bitter time to them; a period, perhaps, of less comfort and 
severer hardship than any other time in the whole year. Without 


our blazing fires and our good cheer, how would it be possible to | 
endure the natural inclemency of Christmas weather? Theirs is a | 


hard lot to-day who have no friendly hand to help them through. 
Were it conclusively shown that to place Christmas at the middle 
of winter time was a theological miscomputation, it would be a 
misfortune for England. The great feast of the Church, happening 
when it does, acts as a stimulus to those sentiments of generous 
humanity without which thousands upon thousands in this country 
would fare ill. We earnestly trust that Ancient Captain Christmas 
this year will not knock only at the gates of the rich, but that he 
will come in the guise of a kind and a friendly benefactor to the 
cottages and hovels of the poor. 








MAJOR FITZGERALD'S PALINODE. 


Masor FirzGeraup, whose reckless and wanton language has 
been the cause of dragging a modest and high-bred lady’s name 
through a slough of scandal and gossip into the very purlieus of 
the Divorce Court itself, has commissioned a friend at last to write 
to the Times to say that he was deranged when he stated that the 
lady in question was his mistress. This is an Irish and a clumsy 
mode of proceeding. Major Fitzgerald desires his friend, the 
inevitable “Captain,” to state that when he confessed to an 
intrigue with the injured wife and mother he was out of his mind ; 
and that his medical attendant and his brother are ready to certify 
to the fact. “’Pon me sacred word of honour, me frind the Major 
was at the time a raving maniac. Ask Tim—ask the Dochther— 
whether he wasn’t stark staring mad?” It is a satisfaction to feel 
that the hallucination in question is not of such a fourm as to 
become catching among gentlemen. Lightly to blast the character 
of one whose fall from virtue was due to a man’s own artifices 
would not be considered among men of honour far short of 
an act of infamy. Coolly to aver a criminal intercourse between 
himself and an innocent English lady, without the shadow of an 
excuse, is simply the blow either of a wicked or a mad assassin. It 
is a curious form for mania ever to take in an honourable man. 
There could only be three explanations of the act after the ground- 
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lessness of the calumny was triumphantly established to the world: 
Kither Major Fitzgerald could not deny himself the miserable 
gratification of seeming to his own wife to be a successful Don 
Juan, even at the cost of the misery of a whole family ; or else, he 
groundlessly confessed to an intimacy which he knew did not exist 
to cover liaisons that he feared might be more easily proved ; or 
else, Major Fitzgerald was mad. He has chosen this last alterna- 
tive. It is certainly the most honourable and the least dangerous 
of the three. We see no reason in this instance to doubt Major 
Fitzgerald’s truthfulness in choosing it, for there is no reason to 
believe him the designing scoundrel that he otherwise must be. 


An important consideration will probably occur to the Major's 
friends—whether or no, whenever Mrs. Fitzgerald is unusually 
economical or unusually jealous, Major Fitzgerald is liable to a 
recurrence of the disease. Are these fits of mad vanity or 
ridiculous remorse possible in future, and what safeguard is there 
against their return? It may not always be so easy to d'sprove 
the Major's demented words, and to make him eat them. A string 
of chances enabled, in this instance, the belied domestic circle to 
vindicate itself; to expose the lies of discharged and vagabond 
servants ; and to show by books and dates not only that the libel 
was not, but that it could not possibly be true. Cleverer liars 
might have invented cleverer stories, and not assigned times, 
circumstances, and localities which carried absurdity upon their 
face. It is a serious matter to think that—as mania is an epidemic 
and may seize other people as well as the Major—madmen have 
such power over the fair fame of women. The ordinary mode of 
repressing such a disastrous malady would be to drum out of 
society such dangerous madmen. This would perhaps be hard 
upon the madmen. We have no doubt that it would be 
specially hard upon the Major, whose intention may be good, only 
that his head is not able to stand against the worrying and 
suspicions of his wife. He has probably had a warning which will 
sober him if his head gives way again on similar provocation ; and 
the figure he has cut in the Divorce Court during the week is not 
likely to create a Byronic taste for such hallucinations, or to make 
the fever interesting and fashionable in general society. 

It is just possible, without assigning direct perjury, to imagine 
that some at least of the witnesses had fairly mistaken Mrs. Mallet’s 
brother for Major Fitzgerald, on occasions when it was absolutely 
impossible that the Major should be the hero of the scene. But 
candour compels us to confess, that if Mrs. Mallet was innocent, 
there must have been perjury somewhere on the other side, and we 
fear very much that there must have been subornation. As a rule, 
it is generally found in the affairs of life that false testimony is not 
volunteered for nothing. Some interest is at stake, or a disin- 
genuous activity prevails in certain quarters where such activity 
is a erime and an outrage. There may be instances where dis- 
charged servants come forward by gratuitous lying to revenge 
themselves on their former masters. They are probably rarer than 
is supposed. The penalties of perjury are great. The chances of 
detection are many. The indulgence of revenge is hardly worth 
the risk of a defeat. Such a case as that which occupied Sir James 
Wilde’s Court for so many days tempts us to inquire whether there 
is no means of sifting the manner in which the petitioner's evidence 
was collected. Knowing nothing of the facts, it is needless to say 
that we impute nothing and suggest nothing against the attorneys 
of Mrs. Fitzgerald, or even against their clients or employers. 
Many an honourable solicitor manages honestly a most rotten and 
dishonourable cause ; and where there is subornation at all, it is 
not to be found, except on the most unusual occasions, within the 
legal profession. As fifty different fingers pull the string im every 
divorce case, as domestic interests and social interests are deeply 
involved in the result, the circle within which improper conduct 
can be traced is necessarily a large one. Common sense, however, 
tells us that such matters ought to be thoroughly examined. There 
has most probably been false swearing in one of the two camps. 
In which camp it was to be found is an important question in 
such a history, where a woman’s name and fame have been so 
unsuccessfully and recklessly impeached. 


One more social and legal idea will occur to observers of the 
tale. Why was Mrs. Mallet unrepresented by counsel! Her 
interests were even more vitally affected than the interests of the 
respondent. When a man is the co-respondent he is permitted to 
defend himself by counsel. When adulterous connection with 
a woman is imputed, that woman, as the law at present stands, 
is a party to the cause. Thus, without means of defence or reply, 
an innocent lady may be grievously and irreparably harmed. It 
is not likely, it may be said, that a male respondent would 
allow an injury to be done to a woman. The awkwardness of 
this answer is, that it leaves out of question the curious 
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form of mania which evidently exists, for it has broken out 
in Major Fitzgerald. The Major has happily recovered, and 
no longer entertains the curious notion that he is the conqueror 
of the virtue of his friend’s wife. But supposing the mania had not 
gone off so fortunately, and had lasted longer and taken a more 
malignant form, perhaps assertions might have been hazarded 
which the most innocent lady in England could with difficulty have 
rebutted. Perhaps Mrs. Mallet might have had to submit to hear 
her honour badly defended by inefficient advocates. <A verdict 
once given against herself on the strength of the Major’s preposterous 
self-accusation, what remedy would have remained to Mrs. Mallet ? 
The state of the law on this subject is really distressing. Half the 
ladies of London and Dublin have—awful thought—been at the 
mercy of Major Fitzgerald’s strength of head. We have to be 
thankful that his derangement allowed him to leave other reputa- 
tions unassailed, and to content himself with a single victim. 








NEWSPAPER WRITERS AND THEIR PROFESSION. 


THACKERAY tells us that it was Pope, and Swift to aid him, 
who established among us the Grub-street tradition. “ It was Pope 
who contributed, more than any man who ever lived, to depreciate 
the literary calling.” Before his time Addison had been a minister 
of state ; Prior, an ambassador ; Steele, a commissioner ; Swift, all 
but a bishop. But the condition of authorship began to fall from 
the days of the “ Dunciad.” Literature has since been ennobled by 
great and revered names, and the literary calling has of late been 
not altogether unprosperous. The obloquy which Pope’s wit and 
malice attached to the profession of letters was afterwards 
transferred to newspaper writers. They were the Grub-street 
of modern literature. Everyone acknowledges that to create 
what becomes the public opinion of a powerful nation is a 
great work. Platform orators are never weary of telling us 
that a free press is the boast of liberty, the glory of civi- 
lization. Public men sensible of the power of this engine have 
agreed with the late Lord Lyndhurst, who declared that it was their 
duty to seek rather than avoid those who direct it, and to “ treat 
them with the courtesy and respect to which their character and 
attainments entitle them.” But the old hatred, the traditional pre- 
judice, the paltry fear of editors still lurk in the minds of some 
of our public men. What has really been the threat hurled at a 
gentleman who, by common consent, is at the head of his pro- 
fession? ‘“ You ride in the Park. You are well known in society. 
You attend the ‘ receptions’ of the leaders of politics and fashion. 
You visit at the country-houses of the nobility. But I will raise 
a hue-and-cry after you. You have offended me, and I will unmask 
you. You are nothing but a newspaper editor. Ladies and 
gentlemen! Mr. D. is nothing but a newspaper editor! I 
know his handwriting. I can tell you, moreover, the name of the 
proprietor of his journal, and the name of its manager! They are 
persons received in society. It’s disgraceful. They ought to be 
tabooed in every decent company !” 

The public, at first diverted by this hubbaboo, have since asked 
in vain what crime the journalist in question has committed that 
he should lose caste in society. It may be assumed that the 
persons who meet him in the Park, at the club, and at Cambridge 
House are as well acquainted with his profession and position as 
the hon. member for Rochdale. It is also extremely probable that 
they would be more ready to believe Mr. Cobden to be vain, 
irritable, and unjust than that a journalist so trusted and of such 
tried experience and discretion had done anything derogatory or 
disgraceful. There was a time, we say, when the English aristo- 
cracy affected a disdain for newspaper writers and editors. But 
sounder and more generous views prevail. Men of letters 
now receive a gracious welcome into the best society ; and the 
journals to whose responsible managers every good house is open, 
offer the brightest examples of the self-respect, good faith, and 
courtesy which belong to good society. 

It is remarkable that the two loudest outcries made in this 
generation against the irresponsibility of the press, and the two 
most conspicuous attacks upon the personnel of the Times, have 
proceeded from two extreme Liberals. Mr. Roebuck, at the outset 
of his career, published a furious pamphlet, entitled “The Stamped 
Press of London and its Morality,” in which he undertook to name 
the gentlemen responsible for the conduct of the Times. He 
dragged the names of Mr. Barnes and Mr. Stirling before the 
public in a manner so unjustifiable that one of those gentlemen 
sent a military friend to demand, and instantly obtained, a full 
retractation of the “outrageous and scurrilous phrases” in which 
he had been addressed by the Radical M.P. for Bath. Mr. Roebuck 
also charged Mr. Albany Fonblanque with having insinuated a 











charge in the Examiner which he “ knew to be false even while he 
made it.” Mr. Fonblanque likewise placed himself in the hands 
of a friend, and Mr. Roebuck averted a hostile meeting in this 
instance also by an ample retractation and expression of his regret. 
Mr. Black was mentioned by name as editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, but he treated with contempt Mr. Roebuck’s expression 
of regret that this veteran and consistent Liberal ‘should be 
obliged to earn his bread by such a calling.” The Radical M.P.— 
froin whose book Mr. Cobden has borrowed, not to say stolen, a 
leaf—declared that the hidden irresponsible editors of the London 
papers said things in their character of editor which they would 
be utterly ashamed to utter as private gentlemen. He also 
asserted that “a newspaper editor is not deemed a gentleman,” 
and that the mass of newspaper writers were dishonest, cowardly, 
and corrupt. Mr. Roebuck cut such a pitiful Bobadil figure in 
this valorous setting-on and prompt throwing down of his arms, 
that it was many years before he recovered the good opinion of 
the community, and began to be listened to asa legislator. No 
one thought the worse of Mr. Barnes or Mr. Fonblanque after 
perusing Mr. Roebuck’s angry and violent Jeremiad, nor does any- 
one esteem Mr. Delane the less in consequence of Mr. Cobden’s 
spiteful diatribes. It is to be regretted in the interest of advanced 
Liberal opinions that in both cases the assailants of the press were 
M.P.’s not indisposed to stir up a war of classes, full of sweeping 
charges against the aristocracy and the ruling powers, and claiming 
to be the pre-eminent friends of liberty and “ freedom of opinion.” 
Mr. Roebuck is wiser now, and if he had been at Mr. Cobden’s 
elbow would have told him he was about to “ bite a file,” and 
injure no one but himself. 


It is probable that, underlying these quarrels, there may have 
been a secret sense on the part of these M.P.’s of the superiority of 
the Parliamentary orator to the unknown newspaper writer. But 
the revolution in modern journalism has effected an immense 
change in the relative position of public speakers and public 
writers. In the days of Pitt and Fox statesmen gave the tone to 
journalists. In the present day the newspaper instructs the states- 
man. It drags to light abuses, collects opinions from practical 
men, winnows the chaff from the wheat, points the way to reform, 
and hands the question over to the statesman when it is ripe for 

The public orator, when backed by the press, may be 
irresistible ; but unless he is aided by the newspaper 
writer, he has little power over public opinion. Mr. Cobden is 
himself an illustration of this “modern instance.” His career as 
an agitator has had two phases. He laboured to demolish the Corn- 
laws ; he began to be listened to by the public as the press took up 
the cause of free trade ; and he knew that the battle was won when 
the Times came out, and declared the League to be a “ great fact.” 
Mr. Cobden’s opinions against the Russian war were quite as 
strong as against the Corn-laws. Yet he incurred so much unpopu- 
larity, and his sentiments were held to be so unpatriotic, that he 
was obliged to retire from the West Riding, and his lieutenants 
were beaten in the head-quarters of Free-trade. He is an energetic 
and persistent advocate of Parliamentary Reform, the extension of 
the suffrage, the cutting down of the estimates, the impolicy of 
constructing fortifications, the advantage of giving small freeholds 
to labouring men, and the policy of conceding every demand, 
however unreasonable and humiliating, that may be made by the 
Federal Government. Upon all these topics he feels strongly. He 
urges them in season and out of season. The Times reports his 
speeches with scrupulous but ill-requited fidelity and minuteness, 
But the powerful voice that enforced, echoed, and reverberated his 
Free-trade speeches to the furthest confines of civilization, has in 
these latter days been silent or menacing. The orator wields no 
longer the bolts of Jove, but is himself struck by the thunder of 
Olympus. He has measured himself against the despised news- 
paper writer, and has received a fall. Hine ille lachryme! He 
can make no way with the press, and public opinion is, therefore, 
dead against him. 

There never was a time in the history of mankind when the news- 
paper editor and newspaper writers had more occasion to “ magnify 
their office.” The life of modern intellect is becoming more and 
more determined to the weekly and daily papers. A newspaper 
like the Times, habitually read by the ruling, educated, and mone- 
tary classes, and indirectly supplying the daily intellectual food of 
a hundred times the number of its own readers, operates with 
gradual but irresistible force in producing and modifying the 
feelings and opinions of a nation. The orator, when out of office, 
makes three or four considerable speeches in a year. The editor 
makes or shapes three addresses per diem. The “line upon line 
and precept upon precept,” the constant dropping of the 
fountain, wears itself a channel in the firmest mind. Good 
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political judges, and those not newspaper men, have predicted that, 
if the force and influence of the “fourth estate of the realm” 
shall ever be brought to bear unanimously on any one point, it 
will have a fair chance of victory against the other three. 
That its influence has, on the whole, been productive of 
incalculably more good than evil is undeniable. Public men agree, 
and public opinion ratifies the verdict, that the press has exercised 
its irresponsible authority with fairness and integrity, and that it 
stands “clear in its great office.” De Tocqueville says that “a 
newspaper is the only instrument that can drop the same thought 
into a thousand minds at the same moment.” A newspaper 
writer who has a due sense of the dignity of his functions cannot 
remember without a glow of pride and thankfulness the oppor- 
tunities he enjoys of diffusing knowledge and sowing the seeds of 
thought “ where they may hardly fail of an infinite harvest.” The 
editor of a leading journal in this country has nobler and more 
abundant opportunities of doing good than an ordinary M.P. 
Nor is there a man of intellect and character in the land who 
need feel ashamed of this profession. ‘ He who sees with what 
rapidity and ease instruction and thought are assimilated by men 
when they come thus, as it were, on the wings of the wind, may be 
content, as an unhonoured servant to the grand purposes of 
Destiny, to work in such a way at the Pantheon which the ages 
shall complete, on which his name may not be inscribed, but 
which will breathe the life of his soul.” 





MESSRS. HEENAN AND KING. 


SumMAry justice seems likely to overtake those famous violators 
of the law, Messrs. Heenan and King. The magistrates of the 
county in which they fought seem resolved not to let the matter 
drop to the ground. They are quite right. Even bad laws ought to 
be kept, and the law which prohibits the brutality of prize-fights 
deserves especial conservation. The practice is itself demoralizing 


—the training, as has been shown by the Lancet, is often thoroughly, 


prejudicial to health—and though Messrs. Heenan and King them- 
selves may not be worse than their ordinary associates, there is no 
doubt that the Prize Ring is full of ruffians and vagabonds belong- 
ing to all classes of society. Bell’s Life, the chosen organ of prize- 
fighters, has more than once seemed thoroughly ashamed of its 
mission. The champions of England and America themselves, 
who have nearly killed one another for the amusement of a 
degraded and sensation-hunting mob, know pretty accurately and 
measure pretty well the depth of their degradation. What Mr. 
Thomas Sayers feels upon the subject may be judged by the reso- 
lution he at one time formed of retiring definitely from the Ring— 
a resolution which he has not seemingly been man enough to 
keep. Heenan, while in training at Brighton, expressed him- 
self in no light language of the occupation in which he was 
engaged. “ Isn’t it a bloody and brutal thing,” he is reported to 
have’ said, “ a man like me to be getting ready to stand up and 
knock another man about for some money ?” 


The scene at the railway station on the morning of the fight was 
thoroughly of a piece with past experience ; though the strenuous 
efforts made by the Company, and favoured possibly by the police, 
put it out of the power of the very poorest ruffians to be present 
at the fight. The character of prize-fighting may be estimated by 
the history of the police-courts the next day. To foreign nations 
it perhaps appears incredible that, in defiance of the law, such 
rude and violent exhibitions should with impunity take place on 
éach occasion when it pleases the noble patrons of the sport to back 
one man’s muscles against the muscles of another. They would 
conclude (and they would not be far wrong in concluding) that the 
fault lies with the Executive. Ordinary law breakers are easily 
reached by the strong arm of justice. In the case of a street row, 
the police are as vigilant as their native slowness of pace permits 
them to be; and the severity which winks at the prizefighter 
scowls grimly at the pickpocket. To complaints of this descrip- 
tion the advocates of the Ring reply that it does not do to be in 
advance of the morality of the age—a proposition which is as 
ludicrous as a proposition well can be. Either the immoral age is 
right or the moral law is right. If the age is not wrong, abolish 
by all means the penalties and the commandment. But if the law 
is unimpeachable and its defiers belong to the scum and lees of 
society respectively, let the law stand, and let the age learn to obey 
or to submit to the fitting punishment. 

That gentlemen and scholars should dare still to uphold a 
practice condemned by law and morality alike, is enough to 
discourage most men. The efforts of a minority must, however, 
quickly prove impotent before the common opinion of society. 





Why is prize-fighting worse than cock-fighting on Shrove Tuesday ? 
Both are equally ancient, equally national, and equally disreputable 
sports. The cock has been successfully taken under the wing of 
the Legislature ; but human beings are still allowed and encouraged 
—in the Legislature's despite—to practise on each other cruelties 
which would be disgraceful if inflicted on a cab-horse. The time 
has come to interfere, and to interfere with vigour. A good deal 
depends on the firmness and decision of the magistrates before 
whom King and Heenan will appear ; and without wishing any 
unnecessary hardships to be inflicted on two courageous pugilists, 
we cannot help believing that the magistrates in question will not 
be worthy of their office unless the penalty be sharp, decisive, and 
final. 








ARCHITECTURAL MAGNIFICENCE OF PARIS. 


Tue Parisians have good reason to be proud of the architectural 
beauty and magnificence of their city. It is not easy to imagine any- 
thing more imposing than the view on every side, as one stands in 
the centre of the Place de la Concorde. The Luxor obelisk in the 
centre, the fountains on either side of bronze and gold, gushing out 
water and surmounted with a feathery crown of spray,—the noble 
bridge over the Seine, with the Chamber of Deputies at its extre- 
mity,—the beautiful dome of the Invalides—the walks of the 
Champs Elys¢ées, the principal one containing in the distance the 
lofty triumphal arch of the Barritre de l’Etoile,—the spacious 
street terminating in the magnificent portico of the church of the 
Madeleine,—the garden of the Tuileries, bounded by that regal 
and historical pile of building,—the fine aristocratic range of the 
new Rue de Rivoli on one side, and the princely mansions on the 
Seine on the other,—make up together a coup dil worthy of a 
great European city and a royal residence, and with which nothing 
in London can for one moment be compared. 

The embellishments of Paris, commenced in 1848 by the 
works necessary for the junction of the Palace of the Tuileries 
with the Louvre, have been on a gigantic scale. The greatest 
undertaking has been the continuation of the Rue de Rivoli onwards 
to the Rue St. Antoine, the disengagement of the Hotel de Ville, 
and the opening of the square around the old Gothic tower of 
St. Jacques la Boucherie. The next stupendous improvement has 
been the Boulevard Sebastopol, which runs north and south, as the 
Rue de Rivoli runs east and west, each being some two miles long 
and straight on end, except where the Boulevard Sebastopol 
twists across the Place du Chatelet and the Seine. The final cost of 
the Rue de Rivoli will be upwards of two millions sterling, and of 
the Boulevard Sebastopol more than two millions and a quarter. 
The other leading improvements and the sums granted by the 
State since 1852 towards the embellishment of Paris are as 
follow:—Boulevard de Strasbourg, 3,149,000f.; Palais de ?Indus- 
trie, 14,880,000f.; Hétel of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
4,500,000f. ; repairs of Historical Monuments, 2,170,000f. ; Palace 
of the Elysée, 1,400,000f. ; Hippodrome of Longchamp, 1,500,000f. ; 
Tomb of Napoleon I., 865,000f. ; Ponts des Invalides, d’Jéna et 
d’ Arcole, 4,250,000f. ; Cathedral of Paris (Notre Dame), 3,500,000f. ; 
Barracks, 7,850,000f. ; Monument to Marshal Ney, 50,000f.; New 
Opera House, 28,000,000f. ; construction of the Isle des Cygnes, 
428,000f.; Grand Works (law of 1858), 60,000,000f. Making, 
with 62,500,000f. for the junction of the Palaces of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries up to 1858, and including 36,000,000f. for the 
Boulevard Sebastopol, a total sum of 225,000,000f. or, in round 
numbers, nine millions sterling, exclusive of the contributions of 
the Municipality. The Halles Centrales cost about a million 
sterling, and the new Boulevard Malesherbes will cost the city 
£1,200,000. Altogether the State and the Municipality of Paris. 
have eather actually spent or incurred liabilities amounting in the 
aggregate to between seventeen and eighteen millions sterling ! 


The demolition of old houses has been incessant and immense, 
Whole districts have been swept away, and as at first the work of 
destruction proceeded more rapidly than that of re-construction, 
the population were put to the most cruel inconvenience. Land 
and house rents went up to fabulous prices, and fortunes were 


English railway mania of 1846. Land has risen in the new streets. 
from £4 per square yard to £16 ; in the best streets it is £50 per 
square yard. The rents of apartments and the cost of living im 
Paris are pressing with ruinous severity on the middle classes, on 
employés with moderate incomes, and those who are obliged to 
keep up a certain appearance. Hundreds of families have been 
driven into the country and the provinces, and the working classes, 
notwithstanding the attention which the Emperor has paid to their 





comforts and enjoyment, are at times sorely straitened in their 


made by land speculators which can only be paralleled by the 
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means of living, and much inconvenienced by being driven from 
their former homes in what used to be the dangerous quarters. 
Yet the national vanity is gratified by the splendour of the capital, 
and by the astonishment of foreigners at the architectural im- 
provements, both useful and ornamental, on both sides of the 
Seine. A stereotyped expression of wonder and surprise is seen 
in the face of every Englishman who visits Paris, especially if he 
knew it in Louis Philippe’s reign. He sees everywhere gaps and 
chasms in old streets, and magnificent blocks of new stone houses. 
He meets in every street waggons drawn by five horses, not abreast, 
but in a long line, and laden with huge blocks of lapides quadrate. 
He thinks that if Napoleon I. be the Julius Caesar of France, to 
no monarch since the Roman Emperor Augustus, can the expres- 
sion attributed to that emperor—Romam lateritiam invent, mar- 
moream relinguo—be so truly applied as to the present Emperor of 
the French. 

These embellishments have their drawbacks certainly. They 
will be for many generations a heavy burden upon the industry of 
Paris. Daylight and air have been driven through the centre of 
the capital. But it is objected that the air has been taken out of 
the courts and put into the streets. The new houses are compressed 
and built back to back, and while the front rooms have more light 
and air, the back rooms, which are far the more numerous, have 
less light and less ventilation than they had before. But in truth 
there have been other motives for the change than public health 
and sanitary considerations. While the Emperor has been 
embellishing the capital he has been taking precautions against 
another popular revolution. So long as the army remain faithful, 
the “ Reds” can never again get possession of the city archives. 
Broad, straight streets have been driven through the dangerous 
quarters. Cannon can sweep the Rue de Rivoli from end to end. 
A covered way communicates from the adjacent barracks to the 
Hotel de Ville. Each barrack is a fort. The Hotel de Ville, 
some of the public theatres, and other public buildings, are 
insulated, and may each be held as a fort against a popular out- 
break. No more paving-stone barricades in the great thorough- 
fares! Macadam gives you a far cleaner and less noisy road. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., has devoted a good deal of attention to the im- 
provements of Paris, and at the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects last week, he entered at some length into the 
cost of the improvements and the means by which they have been 
met. Mr. Tite made no attempt, as we have done, to estimate the 
total ecst of the embellishments, and only adverted to the more 
important expenditures upon the Halles, the Rue de Rivoli, and the 
Boulevard Sebastopol. The State assists the city of Paris in all 





and old men will be ashamed not to have witnessed the magnifi- 
cence of the public buildings, the architectural beauty of the 
churches and palaces, the spacious quays and numerous bridges 
with their thousand lights reflected at night in the Seine, the 
splendid gardens, the brilliant shops and gilded cafés, the pictu- 
resque streets of old Paris, the renowned museums and picture- 
galleries, the gay Boulevards, and the swarms of well-dressed, 
well-behaved, intelligent, and good-humoured people who make a 
pleasure of business and a business of pleasure. What wonder that 
Paris is called the capital of the civilized world, and that 100,000 
strangers flock to it from all parts of Europe for pleasure and 
aniusement ¢ 





A CHRISTMAS PLEA FOR THE POOR. 


CrristTMAs festivity is but for the season ; Christian charity is 
for all the year round. Yet it should especially warm the heart of 
winter, not only with kindly mirth in the houses of the rich, but 
with pity for the houseless poor. The Night Refuges, the Ragged 
Schools and the Reformatories, which an enterprising benevolence 
has set up in London, cry daily in the 7'imes for a little of the 
money that is spent at juvenile parties on the German trees with 
their fruit of sweetmeats and toys. It is good to keep our English 
family Christmas with fat feasting and innocent play, but not so 
good if we forget the children of Poverty, who starve and shiver 
beneath the lighted windows of our pleasant drawing-room, or, 
creeping away from its sounds of music and laughter, find some- 
where in this mighty city a place where they may silently perish. 

If, indeed, there are of either sex and of every age such victims 
of helpless destitution wandering about in the streets of London, 
or cowering at the closed doors for a surreptitious shelter at any 
hour of the winter night, they may chance to meet the returning 
guest of a jovial party as he goes home to his bed. He knows, of 
course, all that political economists and political moralists have 
said about the mischief of giving to beggars. He can, from a 
shrewd observation of their usual manner, phrase, and tone of 
woice, detect the common race whose trade it is to beg. “ Kind 
gentleman, pray assist a poor creature, I am in great distress, and 
may the Almighty bless you,” is a formula which he has beard so 
often repeated that it no longer stirs his mind. That squalid, 
blear-eyed woman, hugging a hired baby, is always waiting, half 
an hour after midnight, at this corner of the square. Her sodden 


| face and reeking breath, which tell of the ginshop, whence she has 


cases with a subvention, sometimes of one-third, one-half, or two- | 


thirds the cost. The Imperial Government authorized the munici- 
pality to contract loans which, at the end of 1861, had amounted 
to 180,000,000 f. The city of Paris up to 1861 incurred liabili- 
ties, by the decisions of juries, to the extent of 321,000,000 f., and 
the amount has since been vastly exceeded. Mr. Tite brought in 
by way of contrast the cost of the city of London improvements. 
New Cannon-street cost £589,470, and Victoria-street £330,675 ; 
but from these sums must be deducted the credits for property to 
be sold. The loss on the Rue de Rivoli is about 68 per cent. on the 
original cost ; on the Boulevard Sebastopol about 60 per cent. 
The losses in London in making new streets Mr. Tite put down at 
between 50 and 60 per cent. The sources of revenue enjoyed by 
the city of Paris are the octroi duties, tolls of markets, abattoirs, 
water-rates, sales of property, &c. 

The total income of the city of Paris is about £4,500,000 
sterling, for which the municipality undertakes the duty of 
watching, paving, sewerage, lighting, and watering the city. Many 
of the works projected and executed have, it is alleged, been ill- 
planned. Blocks of good houses have been pulled down for streets 
that nobody wanted. New houses, hardly dry, have been demo- 
lished in consequence of a modification of the municipal plans 
Much wanton expense has thus been incurred. The decisions of 
the juries have been exceedingly capricious, being not unfrequently 
unjust to individuals, and in other cases wasteful to the public. 
But improvements on so stupendous a scale could not possibly have 
been effected without a strong overruling and Imperial will, nor 
without inflicting great personal hardship and inconyenience. 
The result is that Paris, beautiful before, is now an eminently 
splendid city, the architectural metropolis of Europe, the centre 
of continental civilization and refinement, the chosen haunt of 
pleasure and luxury, the home of the fine arts, and out of all com- 
parison the most brilliant, gay, splendid, and picturesque capital 
in the world. Such a reputation is of itself worth millions of 
money, for the young men of every civilized state will, for ages to 


just emerged to prowl after careless passengers and worry them to 
buy her off, belie the false appeal of her canting tongue. As she 
hears, a hundred paces distant, the measured tramp of the coming 
policeman, she slinks from the pavement with a muttered curse ; 


| for he knows her well enough, and so does the magistrate who fined 





come, hasten to Paris as soon as they have put on the toga virilis; | 





| mutely challenge our compassion, Were it not better for these 


her last week for brawling at the Magsman’s Arms. The disgusted 
wayfarer passes quickly on. 
Beside the long line of garden railings, under the shadow of tall 


| buildings, whose front is one unbroken gloom, he is accosted by a 


man of slouching figure, just emerging from the archway of the 
mews. “I beg your pardon, Sir,” begins the hoarse voice of a very 
resolute ruffian, “ would you give me a trifle to pay my lodging ? 
I’ve walked all the way from Kettering, in Northamptonshire, to- 
day, to look for work, and I’m going on to Portsmouth to-morrow, 
to my brother’s, who’s a ship-carpenter there, and I only want to 
know what I’m to do this one night.” It is an old story ; the 
imaginary travels of this sturdy vagabond have been recited, with- 
out much variation, every night since the close of autumn ; and 
before that season, while the harvest-fields of broad England were 
expecting their reapers, he was always to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bloomsbury, on his road to some agricultural employ- 
ment. In May last, he completed a twelvemonth’s imprisonment 
at Pentonville, for stealing a box off a cab at the Waterloo 
Railway-station. The gentleman thus addressed by him is no 
coward ; but he does not care to stop and parley with a possible 
garotter ; he replies with an emphatic “ No,” buttons his coat, and 
quickens his footsteps, until the suspicious follower is left behind. 
A quarter of a mile farther, the Christmas-keeping wayfarer 
next comes upon the sight of two little girls-—the eldest about 
fourteen years of age—seated on the wide door-step of a grand 
mansion, with her little sister’s head resting asleep on her ragged 
lap. It is sad to see these children exposed to the cold night air ; 
it is more sad that they should be exposed to the corrupting 
influences of such a home as theirs ; for let the stranger ask his 
questions kindly, and they will tell him the truth—that they have 
a home, with their lewd and thievish parents, in an infamous alley 
of Holborn, and that they are sent out regularly, at the same hour, 
to sit in that forlorn posture, beneath the glaring gaslight, and 
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young girls to lie out upon the bleakest heath, far removed from 
human comfort, than to watch in London streets the flaunting 
walk of the painted daughters of Vice, whose silk dresses trail 
upon the pavement, and whose loud speech, mixed with hysterical 
laughter, blasphemes Nature at every word? Were it not better 
even here to let the children sleep on, that they should not go home 
to the den of guilt where they are reared to become such women as 
those whom the world of respectability dares not look upon or 
name? What is tobe done? The casual street passenger, on his 
way from a Christmas party, where he has seen in happy Christmas 
fashion the children of his friends joining together with their 
elders in the blameless frolics of a domestic holiday, is suddenly 
arrested by the sight here described. What shall he do? He is, 
we suppose, a good-natured man, but not one who labours to do 
good, He is not one of those messengers of mercy who go amongst 
the vulgar and the vile, to seek and save the lost. He is no City 
missionary, or Ragged School teacher; he does not undertake to 
look after other people’s children. As for these two poor little 
girls, their father and mother, for aught he knows, are the man and 
the woman whom he met just now. He gave no money to that 
woman or to that man ; he should give none to the children. It is 
not destitution, but depravity, with which the wretched family are 
afflicted. It is, he thinks, for the law to deal with their case. At 
least, the law should be so enforced as to put down the practice of 
street-begging, and it might be right to compel neglected children 
to be sent to school at the public cost. Meantime, his private 
charity will pass by on the other side. 


There is much sound sense in this hard conclusion; but London 





streets by night have other sights to show, which will not allow | 
the man to depart so easily whose heart and conscience feel the | 


claims of real distress. His road may take him, for instance, past 


the doors of one of our great parish workhouses long after the hour | 
of admission to what are called the casual wards. At St. Martin’s, | 


behind the National Gallery, at St. Pancras’, in the King’s-road, 
at St. George’s in the Fields, or at Whitechapel, he may chance to 
find, in the inclement weather of this season, a dozen or perhaps a 


score of those poor people who have been denied an entrance | 


because the place was already full, or because they arrived too late, 
or because, having been accommodated for two or three nights 
previous, they are kept out by the stringent rules of the establish- 
ment. We do not mean to find any fault either with the guardians 
or the workhouse officials of those unions in particular. The Poor- 
law system is based generally upon the principle of discouraging 
applicants for casual relief, and insisting upon confinement within 
the workhouse as a test of their actual destitution. Upon the 
whole, we believe that this system has tended to diminish the 
amount of pauperism throughout the country, and, by inspiring a 
salutary dislike of parish relief, to promote frugal and industrious 
habits among the working classes. But we fear that it does 
not enough provide for the occurrence of distress amongst 
the migratory part of our population, and that in London 
especially, where a multitude of poor pedestrian travellers 
must arrive nightly, by each of the great highways from 
every part of England, the casual wards of the workhouses 
are quite insufficient. All these people are not impostors, or 
beggars, or vagabonds in an opprobrious sense of the term ; 
they are, in a majority of cases, persons either in search of 
work, or in search of their friends and relatives, whom they 
believe to be settled in London, Even a woman, bringing her 
children, will come to town after her husband, who has left her 
promising to send for her when he gets employment ; she has been 
known to do this, walking a hundred miles in a week, rather than 


apply to the parish overseer, who would get a warrant against him | 


for desertion ; the children have fallen sick upon the road, and 
the baby’s milk has dried in her breast, yet she has trudged on, 
till nature could endure no longer, in the hope that she would find 
him at his place of employment, and that he would make a new home 
for her in this great city. If she applies for relief, in any union 
through which she passes, she will probably be sent back to her 
native parish ; and as the process of discovering and pursuing her 
husband is both difficult and expensive, she and her children may 
become permanent inmates of the workhouse. Such a case would 
certainly not be denied admittance at any of our workhouses ; yet 
it may happen that this wandering family are overtaken by night- 
fall, at 'a distance from any place of shelter ; or that, reaching town 
long after dark, they know not where to go. 


Sometimes—but oftenest in the summer or autumn—we may see 
& Weary countryman, a genuine farm labourer, leading his wife and 
three or four boys and girls through Piccadilly from the great 
western road on his way to look for a job of harvesting in Kent 
or Sussex. The price of a cheap lodging in London is usually 





about fourpence a head. If such people have not a shilling or two 
about them, what can they do but walk on, bewildered by the 
crowd and noise of the metropolis, till they get across London- 
bridge, and so, coming upon the fields again beyond Camberwell, 
lie down under some hedge? This is the sort of hospitality which 
the honest poor stranger may expect in the richest city of the 
world. Single men, with some vague notion of getting work as 
dock-labourers, may be found entering London, in a penniless 
condition, and without the slightest acquaintance here, at all hours 
of the day or night ; they will sleep in the parks, and being fit te 
rough it, their case may not be so cruel. A sailor, too, if he has 
lost his reckoning and gone adrift in the inland counties, may 
chance to find himself a long way from Wapping, and the excellent 
institution in Well-street, as he gets into the labyrinth of London 
after dark; but the perplexity of one of those poor foreigners 
who are sometimes met with at a great distance from their place 
of call, and unable to ask for a direction, is the most helpless of 
all. It must be evident, from these instances, and from many 
others we could mention, that every night in London there is a 
multitude of poor persons in want of temporary shelter, and with- 
out money to pay for it. 

We should establish, therefore, near the entrance of each of the 
main thoroughfares from different parts of the country, a large 
well-lighted building, with separate compartments for the two 
sexes, and furnished with plank beds and coarse rugs, where, under 
the supervision of a police officer and a female assistant, these 
people should be admitted at all hours of the night, and indulged 
at least with a supperless repose. They might be visited by the 
relieving officer in the morning, when he should grant food to 
those who proved to be entirely destitute, or remove them to the 
workhouses, This would not be a very expensive institution, nor 
would it tend to encourage the habit of depending on public 
charity. We believe that it would be the saving of many human 
lives, which are destroyed by exposure to the wet and cold. 
Simply a place of shelter, without a dole of bread or porridge, is 
not too costly a boon for even the most undeserving and despicable 
of mankind. We say that it should be denied to none, let them 
seek it as often as they may. It is quite another matter to let 
those eat who will not work. 


It was lately pointed out by Mr. Robert Warwick, vice- 


chairman of the City of London Union, that the Poor-law, 


Commissioners long since made an attempt, under the Act of 
Parliament of 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 101, passed for that very 
purpose, to promote the formation of district asylums for the 
casual poor. An order was issued, dividing the metropolis into 
five districts, each under a committee of managers elected by the 
ordinary guardians of the several unions thus comprised. It 
appears from the statement of Mr. Lumley, assistant secretary to 
the Poor-law Board, that this scheme met with so much opposition 
as to lead in 1851 to the repeal of the Act which we have cited ; 
and that Mr. Setheron Estcourt’s proposal to revive it in 1858 was 
defeated by the hostile votes of two-thirds of all the London 
guardians. The burthen is consequently thrown upon such insti- 
tutions of voluntary benevolence as the Field-lane Refuge, the 
Dudley Stuart Refuge in Marylebone, or those in Playhouse-yard, 
Whitecross-street, and at Ratcliff-cross in the Far East. In the 
Times, which has, of its own motion, and by repeated appeals 
to public liberality, raised many thousand pounds in special 
subscriptions for this humane object, we now find advertisements 
from the managers of such institutions complaining that their 
income is far short of their current expenses. We therefore 
consider that the time has come for again reviving the project 
recommended first by the Poor-law Commission, and afterwards by 
the existing Poor-law Board, in the hope that the guardians of the 
present day will prove less inimical to its adoption. If they are 
content with the mere pretence of accommodating, in the casual 
wards of their workhouses, a miserable fourth or &fth part of the 
multitude who wander through our streets and have no cover but 
the bitter skies of wintry night, we shall then look to the police 
magistrates, with such additional powers as the Home Secretary 
may ask Parliament to confer, for the enforcement of our common 
law which declares that none shall perish from the denial of relief. 
Nor are we disposed to lose sight of the suggestion of “ A. B,,” 
who seems to be a guardian of the Strand Union, that police 
officers at every station might be specially appointed to receive the 
homeless destitute, and to order their admission into any work~ 
house that has not already been filled. To his plan, indeed, we 
should add a proposition: of our own—that, as the number 
assigned to each workhouse will depend, not on the rateable prow 
perty, but on the population of its Union, the whole cost should be 
defrayed by a general metropolitan rate. 
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THE MARINE INSURANCE CASE. 


Arter two trials, the second of which lasted eight days, the case 
of Lindsay and Others v. Leathley was terminated on Tuesday by 
a compromise, just as the jury were about to deliver the fag-end of 
an elaborate verdict. From the answers they gave to the bulk of 
the questions put to them by the Lord Chief Justice it became 
clear to the plaintiffs that half a loaf was better than no bread, and 
that if they did not take the half while it was offered they might 
stand a chance of losing it, and would certainly not get the whole. 
We cannot read the evidence without thinking that they have 
been fortunate to get what they have. Their claim was for £15,000, 
the full amount of an insurance effected on their iron screw steam- 
ship the Harbinger, which was abandoned by her captain on the 
3rd of February, 1860. On the question whether that abandon- 
ment was justifiable or not, the whole issue of the case mainly 
turns. A variety of other questions were left to the jury, which, 
however, had chiefly this question in view ; and we believe that it 
was to this minute breaking up of the main issue that the 
plaintiffs were indebted for their escape from an utter defeat. 

The Harbinger was built in 1847 for a war steamer, and was 
therefore of far greater strength than an ordinary merchant vessel. 
She came into the possession of Mr. Lindsay and his co-pro- 
prietors in 1857, with from twenty to thirty years of good working 
life before her. She was then employed in the China trade, and 
in March, 1859, left Calcutta for England, and in May called at 
Algoa Bay, on the east coast of Africa, to refit. Twice she left 
that place to proceed on her voyage, and twice was driven back 
by rough weather. There is no doubt, for Mr. Lindsay admits it, 


rigging rotten or defective, and her boilers and engines out of 


would not be liable, but only for sea damage. However, the 
captain for the third time attempted to proceed on his voyage, 
and, being again forced to put back, wrote home to say that he 
was very doubtful of her hull—that some bolt-heads were gone, and 
that a rivet had dropped out. This rivet left a small hole, which 
was subsequently plugged. But the ship was still unable to pro- 





ceed on her voyage ; the captain came home to consult with the | 
owners, a claim was made on the underwriters for £4,000 for the | 


damage then done, and the captain returned to Algoa Bay 
with orders to get the ship repaired and bring her home. During 
his absence, two severe gales occurred in October, while the 
ship was riding at anchor; but these she rode out without 
any apparent injury. In November, the captain wrote home 
saying that he had found the ship as he left her; and as 


the repairs were proceeding, about or on the 27th of December, a | 
leak was discovered, which was found to proceed from a small | and plugged. This ground was subsequently abandoned ; but, 
hole in the centre of one of the plates at the bottom. The position | though withdrawn from the jury, it must form an important 


of this hole was a main point of the case for the plaintiffs, both in 
the former trial and during part of the second, the contention on 
the part of the plaintiffs being that it was in a part of the ship’s 
bottom which it was impossible to reach. Upon this point 
Mr. Lindsay’s evidence was anything but satisfactory. It leaves 
no doubt upon our mind that he had instructed or permitted his 
counsel to contend that the hole was ina part of the ship which 


was inaccessible. But this argument was subsequently abandoned, | 











down in the Bay. It was possible, under these circumstances, to 
take the ship to Simon’s Bay, about three days’ voyage from Algoa 
Bay, where she could have been repaired in two or three months ; 
and to which, if her own engines were not available, there were 
plenty of steamers to tug her. Moreover, divers could have been 
had to examine the ship’s bottom. But the captain did not try to 
get either divers or tugs, nor did he wait for advices from home, 
but resolved at once to abandon the ship. On the 3rd of 
February he gave notice of abandonment; on the 8th, he advertised 
the ship for sale ; and on the 24th, the engines having been sent 
home, he sold the hull, worth £1,300, for £200. After this she 
lay at anchor for several months, till in July she broke her cable 
and drove on shore, when her purchaser broke her up and sold her 
plates for old iron. 

The verdict of the jury, as far as it was given, came sub- 
stantially to this—that the abandonment of the ship was 
improper, but that the ship was unseaworthy, and that her 
unseaworthiness was partially due to sea damage, and of course 
so far covered by the insurance. They were spared the necessity 
of assessing this partial loss, though it appears they were on the 
point of doing so, when it was announced that the parties to the 
suit had come to a compromise, the effect of which is to give the 
plaintiffs £4,500 out of the £5,000 the defendants had paid into 
court, to return the remaining £500 to the defendants, and to 
saddle each party with their own costs. This is not a total defeat 
for the plaintiffs, while it is a justification of the conduct of 
the underwriters in resisting their demand for the whole amount 
of the insurance. It is in one respect satisfactory that this 


that at this time her hull was corroded, the decks, wood-work, and | compromise has been extorted from the plaintiffs by the 


opinion of the jury that the abandonment of the vessel was 


; ns . | not justified, since it puts a stop to further litigation whic 
repair. For damage arising from such causes the underwriters | J , I . Bhai litigation hich the 
| defendants were apparently determined to carry, if necessary, 


up to the House of Lords. But it is not, as we believe, a result 
which does full justice to the underwriters. The theory that at the 
time of the abandonment some of the ship’s plates were started, is 
by no means satisfactorily shown by the evidence, while it is 
rebutted by the fact that the ship rode in safety in Algoa Bay 
many months afterwards, and might have been riding there now 
for anything that is proved to the contrary, had she not broken 
from her cable. Nor is it shown that the damage to her plates 


_ and rivets, if any, was the result of sea-damage; and it is 





and it was admitted, that wherever the hole was, it was not | 


inaccessible. It even appears that the hole was stopped ; and in 
the log-book of the 27th of December, the day when it was stopped, 
‘the entry is, “ In the course of half an hour all quite tight ; the 
pumps sucked out dry, and found the vessel not making water in 
any other place.” It is also remarkable that from this date there is 
no entry in the log-book of an excess of water in the ship. 

On the 28th the captain had the ship surveyed——not by an 
engineer, who would have been the proper person for such a duty, 
but by two other captains. These gentlemen found no other 
damage ; yet on the 3rd of January the captain of the Harbinger 
wrote home to Mr. Lindsay, stating that he was sure the ship had 
weceived a strain, and that he had no doubt she would have to be 
abandoned. On the 4th he gave orders to have the engines taken 
out of her, and on the 9th he commenced to remove the cargo, 
though there was no evidence that the ship had received damage 
beyond the leak which had been stopped. On the 16th the ship was 
again surveyed by the two captains. They reported from the state 
of the internal plates and rivets that she should be hove down— 
that is, turned first on one side and then on the other, to expose her 
bottom for examination. There was some difficulty in doing this 
in Algoa Bay, and on the Ist of February the two captains once 
more surveyed the ship, spoke of leaks in several places, but did 
not state that they had seen them or where they were, and 
expressed the opinion that it would be unsafe to heave the vessel 








abnndantly proved that means obviously at the captain’s disposal 
to test the condition of the ship, and to put her under repair, were 
neglected. It is also a circumstance almost incredible that Mr. 
Lindsay should at one time have rested his claim upon a hole 
alleged to have been inaccessible though it had been discovered 


consideration in the judgment which will be passed upon the 
case by the world at large. 








THE LONDON COMMISSIONAIRES. 


ForMERLY, at the close of any great war, the numerous 
disbanded soldiers were a source of terror, demoralization, and 
perplexity to the State. Unable to find employment, and perhaps 
forgetting the trades to which they were bred—uncared-for by the 
country which they had served, and regarded with fear and 
distrust for their irregular lives and blustering manners,—they 
became a standing menace to social order. In the early times of 
our history they leagued together in gangs of freebooters, who 
pillaged the defenceless, and kept whole counties remote from the 
seat of Government in constant alarm ; while, even in the metro- 
polis, the fraternity of Nyms and Pistols cut purses, and some- 
times throats, in the open streets, and were ready for any deeds of 
villany. Ata later period, the discharged soldier often became a 
highwayman, or a footpad, or a sturdy and ruffianly beggar ; and 
at every recurrence of peace, even to the close of the last great 
European war, these men augmented the criminal population and 
the pauperism of the land, and added to the difficulties of an 
inefficient police. Dr. Colquhoun, the magistrate, writing in 
1796, shortly after the commencement of the struggle with 
revolutionary France, called attention to the danger which would 
arise when those hostilities should be concluded. “ As we are 
aware,” he observes, “that the resource afforded by the present 
war gives employment for a time only to many mischievous 
members of the community, how necessary is it to be provided 
with antidotes previous to the return of peace, when, to the 
multitude of thieves now at large, there will be added numbers of 
the same class who may be discharged from the navy and army ! 
If some plan of employment is not speedily devised, to which all 
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versons of this description may resort, who cannot otherwise 
subsist themselves in an honest way; and if the police of the 
metropolis is not greatly improved by the introduction of more 
energy and a greater degree of system and method in its adminis- 
tration ; it is much to be feared that no existing power will be 
able to keep them within bounds.” 

Those, however, were not days in which philanthropy was in 
fashion ; so the war went on, and came to an end, and no “ plan of 
employment” for disbanded soldiers and sailors was devised. It 
remained fora more humane and thoughtful age to organize a body 
of disabled fighting men, so as to make them earn their own 
livelihood by services useful to the public, instead of leaving them 
chargeable to the parish, or shutting them up in hospitals, with no 
other alternatives than hunger, beggary, and crime. 

On the conclusion of the Crimean war, Captain Edward Walter, 
formerly an officer in the army, set his wits to work to devise some 
means by which the evils from which we had previously suffered 
might be avoided. It was not, however, until the worst of the 
Indian revolt was over that a practical commencement was made. 
In February, 1859, the captain, after much preliminary labour, 
and not a little difficulty, formed the small band of men which has 
since grown into a corps of very respectable size and great useful- 
ness, and the streets of London began to show the unwonted sight 
of a body of Commissionaires similar to those of various Conti- 
nental cities. The number was originally only seven; but it 
rapidly increased, as people became aware that for a very small 
cost they could secure the services of messengers of good character, 
responsible to a gentleman of honour and social position, and 
accustomed to the restraints of military discipline. The scheme 
] 


was so quietly inaugurated that for some time many persons did 


not know what to make of the smart, soldierly-looking men in 
uniform, many of them maimed, and some wearing a number of 
medals on their breasts, who were suddenly beheld hurrying to and 
fro with parcels in their hands, or leather pouches strapped about 
their persons ; and we believe that even now the public are not 
sufficiently informed of the existence of the corps, or at least of 
the objects for which it is designed. The institution, nevertheless, 
has expanded a good deal since its commencement. During the 
Great Exhibition of 1862, when of course there was an extra 
demand for such services, and when London was filled with 
foreigners who would be particularly alive to the accommodation 
offered them in this way, our English Commissionaires ranged 
from three to four hundred. It will not be forgotten that they 
officiated as money-takers and door-keepers at the vast building— 
posts which they still fill at various places of entertainment. At 
present, the muster is only about two hundred; but, taking the 
sum-total of men who have joined the corps from first to last, we 
find an aggregate of more than six hundred. Of these, some of 
course have died, some have voluntarily left the service, and some 
have been discharged for insubordinate conduct, for drunkenness, 
or for dishonesty. The discharged have set up for themselves, 
and, adopting a uniform similar to that of Captain Walter's 
men, have endeavoured to sail under false colours. To guard 
against these very questionable traders, the public are officially 
requested to demand, before engaging the services of any man in 
uniform, the production of the ticket-book, in order that they may 
ascertain whether or not the ticket bears the signature of Charles 
Handford, the sergeant of the corps. It is certainly the duty of 
employers, both to themselves and to the genuine Commissionaires, 
to adopt this slight and easy precaution. An impostor is not 
a likely man to respect the property which is confided to his care ; 
and the reputation of the honest and deserving may be imperilled 
among persons of hasty judgment by the misconduct of a set of 
rascals who copy the external appearance of the body from which 
they have been expelled. 

The Commissionaires consist for the most part of soldiers who 
have seen active service; but there are also some sailors and 
marines, aud a few Volunteers and ex-policemen. The majority 
have been wounded, and many empty sleeves and wooden legs are 
to be seen among the men; but injuries are not a stne quad non, 
though they are considered as giving a greater claim to engagement. 
Some of the messengers are quite whole and sound, and all are fine 
martial-looking fellows in the vigour of life, generally bearded or 
moustached, neatly clad, scrupulously clean, and with a firm, erect 
bearing. Divisions are stationed at Brighton, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham. The London head-quarters are at the 
barracks—a large range of buildings up Exchange-court, Strand, 
close to Bedford-street. Here the West-end men are paraded at 
half-past eight in the morning during the summer, and at nine in 
the winter, previous to going to their posts ; the City men muster 
in front of the Royal Exchange, and are thence told off. Perma- 
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nent men, however—that is to say, men who, in consequence of 
specially exemplary conduct or superior education, have obtained 
permanent situations—are only required to report themselves once 
a week. The corps is divided into first and second class men, 
distinguished by separate badges ; and there are also corporals and 
sergeants, who respectively bear the chevrons of their rank, similar 
to those in the army. An adjutant and some orderly officers assist 
Captain Walter in the command of the corps. Promotion is made 
according to good conduct and ability, and fines are imposed for 
any remissness, or breach of discipline, or disregard of tidiness. 
Having been inspected at the parade-ground, the men go to their 
several stations, and wait for engagements. These stations are at 
the chief places of public resort in the City, the West Central 
District, the South Western, and the Western. The men so posted 
are chiefly second class men, equivalent to privates in the army or 
constables in the police. If it should come on to rain while they 
are yet unengaged, they must seek “any port in a storm,” and 
soldiers and sailors are generally handy enough at improvising 
measures against sudden emergencies ; besides, they are well pro- 
tected against wet weather by an oilskin cape, and against cold 
weather by a stout, regimental great-coat. As a rule, they are to 
remain in the immediate vicinity of their posts until engaged, or 
until the time arrives for leaving ; but they must occasionally look 
in at the neighbouring depéts, to see if any orders for them have 
arrived. The depéts are shops at which messages and parcels are 
received for the men, and handed to them when they call— 
much as packages are rec€lyved for the London Delivery Company. 
Should a messenger be absent from his post owing to illness, his 
place is at once filled by another man ; and employers are requested, 
if they require a man for the whole day, or for a period exceeding 
three hours, to send to the head-quarters, as the prolonged absence 
of a Commissionaire from his post injures the system. Captain 
Walter guarantees the safe delivery of all property to the value of 
£10 with the ordinary men, and £20 in the case of men wearing 
chevrons. The rate of pay is—by distance, 2d. for half a mile or 
under, and 3d. for each mile or more than half a mile ; by time, 
6d. per hour, or 2d. for a quarter of an hour. When taken by 
distance, the Commissionaire is to go at the rate of three miles and 
a half an hour, if walking; when taken by time, he is only ex- 
pected to do two miles and a half an hour, because the distance in 
that case is generally longer. For carrying parcels, he may charge 
a penny per mile extra for every seven pounds exceeding one stone ; 
but he is strictly forbidden to demand anything more than the 
tariff entitles him to take, and is specially enjoined in the rules to 
receive his pay in a proper manner. The tariff for engagements 
per diem of ten hours is 3s., and for the half day 2s. On being 
engaged, whether for a short or long period, the Commissionaire 
must give a ticket to the person employing him, and he must 
execute his work without delay or loitering. Each man takes 
what he himself earns, subject to certain drawbacks in the nature 
of subscriptions. If, for instance, he does not, on jcining the corps, 
already belong to a sick or benefit fund, he must subscribe to the 
one established by Captain Walter, of which the entrance-fee is 
5s., with a weekly payment of threepence, entitling the subscriber, 
in the event of illness, to an allowance of 7s. a week for four 
months, and half that amount for the next two months; after 
which all payments cease. Illness resulting from drunkenness or 
immorality does not entitle the sufferer to relief. The medical 
superintendence of the corps has been undertaken by the King’s 
College Hospital, and an honorary physician is attached to the 
body. In ease of death, £2. 10s. is paid for the funeral, 
which is conducted according to military usage. There is also 
a General Fund, for the’ payment of all expenses incidental 
to the working of the system, including the salaries of the 
non-commissioned officers; to which fund each Commissionaire 
pays 5s. on joining the corps, and a monthly subscription 
of one shilling. All the fines, moreover, go to this collection, 
and every man who obtains a permanent situation con- 
tributes 10s. to the same. To these payments must be added 
another, of 1s. 6d. a week, for the uniform and equipments ; yet 
these are not regarded as the property of the individual, but of the 
body, and whenever a Commissionaire leaves the service he must 
deliver in the whole of his equipment, the value of which is esti- 
mated, according to a fixed scale, by the committee of the General 
Fund. On joining, moreover, everyman has to deposit a sovereign 
as a guarantee of good conduct and proper subordination : In case 
of dismissal, this sum is forfeited, but is returned, minus the 
deduction of any sums fairly chargeable against the man, when the 
depositor voluntarily resigns. Every Commissionalfe, also, on 
joining the corps, must be provided with a kit, consisting of a 
decent supply of clothing, or, if he does not possess this, it will be 
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provided for him, and the cost debited to his account ; and he 
must pay not less than a shilling a week into a Savings Bank or 
other approved institution, the principal not to be withdrawn 
while the man remains a Commissionaire. It will be seen from 
this that the drawbacks from each individual’s earnings are rather 
serious, and the earnings themselves must be good to render the 
employment profitable. 

The first-class men are often engaged by the week (at a salary of 
from fifteen to twenty shillings) in clubs, public offices, and houses 
of business, and are found extremely useful in a variety of ways. 
Visiting and complimentary cards, books, newspapers, or circulars 
are delivered, at a special rate of pay, by these useful servants of 
the public ; and to this end the metropolis has been parcelled out 
into separate blocks, of about five hundred houses, distinguished 
by a name or number. Some of the men serve as private watch- 
men; some as drill sergeants in schools ; some as copying clerks 
in cummercial establishments. From seventy to eighty are now 
employed in these capacities. The barracks are open at all hours 
of the twenty-four, and a reserve is appointed for night duty. The 
delivery of handbills having reference to robbery or serious 
casualties is said to be remarkably quick ; and once a quarter the 
management distributes 30,000 copies of a Circular containing the 
rules and regulations, and general advertisements. All the Com- 
missionaires must attend Divine worship on Sundays and special 
days, each being at liberty to go to the church or chapel of his 
own religious body, but the whole parading at the appointed spot 
in the morning, except under very special circumstances. The 
barracks are places of residence, as well as the official head- 
quarters. About thirty-four single men live there at a low rental, 
and some eight families. 

The band of the Commissionaires has recently made itself 
pleasantly conspicuous. It now consists of about thirty-eight men, 
under the leadership of Sergeant Keogh, the band-master, who 
receives boys as apprentices, to be taught music, as well as to 
receive a plain general education. The number of performers was 
at one time larger than it is now ; but we hope it will again 
augment as the men acquire greater mastery by long working 
together. During the last summer or two, the promenaders in 
St. James’s Park have been agreeably entertained by the per- 
formances of the Commissionaires’ band stationed in the pretty 
green space near Spring Garden Gate, called the Cambridge 
Enclosure. Though the music could of course be heard as well 
outside the enclosure as inside, many were found to pay three- 
pence admission (for the sake of the greater seclusion, as well as 
for the benefit of the corps), and a penny for the programme ; and 
in some weeks as much as £100 has been earned, and divided 
among the musicians according to proficiency. The band has also 
performed at the Islington Agricultural Hall and other places of 
public entertainment. 

A body so useful, so generally respectable, and so moderate in 
its charges for the performance of many duties, deserves even 
greater support from the public than it has already received. The 
disinterested and benevolent labours of the founder cannot, we are 
persuaded, be acknowledged in a manner more grateful to himself 

than in the broad and lasting success of his project. There need 
be no fear of the supply of duly qualified recruits for the service 
falling short of the demand ; for Captain Walter, in a letter to the 
Times, states that “the annual average number of men belonging 
to her Majesty’s regular service losing limbs from accident only, 
exceeds twenty-five ; and if to this be added any casualties that 
arise among Volunteers and policemen (both of whom are eligible 
for the corps, and actually represented in it), besides those soldiers 
and sailors whose health is so affected by service as to incapacitate 
them froin ordinary labour, the above number could be increased 
tenfold.” Here, then, is a refuge for honest and deserving men 
who are unable to serve their country in other ways. The 
institution is among the best of the day, and we shall be surprised 
if it do not take permanent root in England, as it has done in 
France. 





SCHOOLBOY FEEDING. 

In a late correspondence in the J'imes respecting the diet of the 
pupils of Wellington College, an indignant father proclaimed that 
in that model institution, which was to eschew every ancient abuse 
and adopt every modern improvement, the boys were fed by con- 
tract as badly as English soldiers in time of war—washing down 
“tainted meat” with the “ rinsings” of beer-casks !_ Not very long 
ago there was something like an émeute in the Military College at 
Woolwich, mainly caused by a similar grievance. On the present 
occasion we do not intend to enter on the merits of either of those 
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cases. We merely express our conviction that the same has been | 
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said, though less publicly, of almost every school in England. In 
nine cases out of ten the hopeful son, when asked how he is fed at 
school, will answer that the meat is “ bad,” the beer “ swipes,” the 
puddings “ stodge,” the butter “rancid,” and the tea “ wash,”—in 
short, “beastly.” The question of diet is the vexed and ever- 
vexing, never-to-be-settled question which disturbs the peace of 
almost every household into which pupils of any class are received. 
The profession of a schoolmaster—though one of the most useful 
and important—has never been a popular one,—and why? Not 
because of its “drudgery ;” in this respect it is no worse than 
other honourable callings. Almost all men, even the most gifted 
in the highest professions, make their bread by drudgery, 1.¢., by 
an uninteresting routine of business, in which the intellect and 
imagination are seldom called upon to make an extraordinary 
effort. Nor is it because boys are noisy and unruly inmates of a 
house ; most tutors derive great pleasure from intercourse with 
their pupils, and part from them with sincere and disinterested 
regret. It is chiefly because, while there are many men who have 
a positive pleasure in drawing out the powers and forming the 
character of the young, there are very few who are inclined to keep 
a table Chote for the most prejudiced and critical and least delicate 
of guests. The chief difference between the professor and the 
schoolmaster lies not so much in the more abstruse and abstract 
nature of the subjects treated of by the former as in the fact that 
he is entirely free from the petty, but rankling and humiliating 
annoyances of the commissariat department. Whatever may be 
the toils and discouragements of the lecture-room, he has at any 
rate a home in which he may forget or hide his cares. The school- 
master has no home, and the “social meal,” which, if it is to be 
digested, ought at least to be free from care, is, of all the events of 
the day, the most fruitful source of anxiety and mortification, 
There it is that he is at the mercy of the worst portion of his pupils, 
and there, too, that even the best are apt to be unreasonable and 
unjust. It is there that the idle and the obstinate, whose dislike 
and opposition a conscientious tutor can hardly fail to provoke, are 
sure to find an opportunity of gratifying their desire of vengeance. 
What table, except in the houses of the very wealthy, is not liable 
to the accident of tainted or ill-cooked meat, or of shapeless, heavy, 
and unpalatable puddings? But should one of these calamities 
occur in the house of a tutor, he may be sure that many a busy 
tongue and pen will be set in motion to relate and exaggerate the 
disaster, till the whole circle of his connection rings with his 
shocking meanness and the fearful privations of his pupils. Almost 
every boy goes to school with the fixed idea that he is sure to be 
ill-treated in the article of food and drink, and it would be mar- 
vellous indeed if he could not find some ground of confirmation for 
his preconceived opinion. 

Though few altogether escape, the greatest sufferers from the 
captiousness of boys and the unreasonableness of parents are the 
class of private tutors, for the simple reason that, the number of 
their pupils being small, they are brought into more frequent and 
immediate contact with them. And, unfortunately, it is just the 
most worthy of this class who suffer the most. The really illiberal, 
in whom the love of gain is stronger than the love of justice, than 
honour and gentlemaunlike feeling, can at any rate console them- 
selves with the savings of their meanness :— 

** Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simu! ac nummos contemplor in arca.” 


And it may be doubted whether these really get more sibilation 
than their more liberally-minded brethren. Those again who, 
conscious of their inability to teach, endeavour to make up for 
defective scholarship by smartly furnished rooms, elegant dinner- 
services, and a comparatively luxurious table, “ have their reward,” 
and often a rich one, from parents more tender than wise, and can 
save the extra cost of dainties by employing at lower salaries an 
inferior class of assistant-teachers. We could point to several 
thriving scholastic establishments of which the cook is the principal 
attraction ; while the genuine tutor, who disdains to draw pupils 
by the same means as an advertising keeper of an ordinary ; 
whose table is furnished according to his notions of what is fair to 
his pupils and conducive to their health ; who rests his hopes of 
success on his powers of teaching, which the fewest can test or 
appreciate, is often the least popular and prosperous of all. 

At no very distant period, the economy of English schools was 
strictly in accordance with the saying of the Apostle, “ Now I say 
that the heir, so long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a 
servant though he be lord of all, but is under tutors and 
governors,” &c. In this respect, as in so many others, the 
educational system of England differed widely, and, we think, 
advantageously from that of France and Germany, where a boy is 
made to feel his rank and social advantages from his earliest years. 
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The young Englishman of fortune has been protected by our 
system, during the all-important years of physical development, 
from the enervating luxury of his home. There was almost an 
affectation of simplicity, and even rudeness, in the lodging and 
diet of the boys at our great public schools, and it was with a kind 
of Spartan pride that the schoolmaster of old would point out the 
heir of millions eating the ever-recurring mutton from a wooden 
trencher, and drinking in partnership with others from a pewter 
mug. The language of the Busbys was that of Horace— 
*“* Angustam amice pauperiem pati 
Robustus acri militid puer 
Condiscat.”’ 


No doubt the principle here laid down was too rigidly 
carried out ; nor would it be desirable, even were it possible, to 
return to the rude simplicity of former times. But there is now a 
danger from the other extreme of softness and luxury. A public 
schoolboy will name to you the “houses” in his school where the 
“feeding” is good, or rather “least bad,” and will distinguish 
between the tutors who teach well and those who feed well. A 
certain pernicious rivalry in style of living is springing up even 
umong the masters of the public schools, who have the greatest 
means of resisting undue pressure from without ; while the “private 
tutor,” whose authority depends solely on his personal qualities, 





is often at his wits’ end to satisfy the ever-increasing demands of | 


saucy pupils and exacting parents. The principal evil of this state 
of things is, as we have already remarked, that it either deters a 
sensitive man from a career for which he may in the chief 
requisites be well-fitted, or renders his duties distasteful and 
depressing. 

When the young clergyman, who has committed the double 
folly of forfeiting his fellowship and marrying for love, is compelled 
by the inconvenient fulness of his “ quiver” to summon his 
‘fruitful vine” to a committee of ways and means, what is it that 
makes the inevitable resolution to “take pupils” seem so hard a 
necessity to both? Chiefly that their Penates, hitherto the objects 
of a secret and loving worship, must soon be exposed to the gaze 
of a curious and pitiless world, and that, too, through a distorting 
medium. The lady's peace of mind, and consequently her husband’s, 
must depend in future on the freshness of butter and the strength 
of tea and beer, while sour milk will be, not only the consequent, 
but the antecedent of a storm. The new pudding, which the 
husband, with a kindly hypocrisy it may be, has warmly praised, 
and which the children have abundantly “ proved” and approved 
“in the eating,” will be sneered at and rejected as “ stickjaw” by 
some young swell who is anxious to impress his companions with 
the culinary grandeur of his own home. 

And now let us ask, in all seriousness, is there no remedy for 
these evils, which, however trivial or ridiculous they may seem to 
the class which boundless wealth has raised above household cares, 


“‘ Semota a nostris rebus, sejunctaque longé,” 


weigh heavily on many a kind and honest heart? Sure we are that 
very solemn committees “sit” on matters of far less importance: 
Why should not men in whose judgment and fairness all would 
confide—men like Balston, Temple, Bradley, Butler, Evans—tell 
the world what they think about the matter, and give their united 
sanction to some standard bill of fare for schoolboys? A declara- 
tion of this kind would be at the same time a most welcome guide 
and support to the inexperienced and the timid, and a most 
effectual check both on the modern Squeerses, who would make 
money of the life-blood of their pupils, and on the charlatans who 
for selfish ends pamper the belly while they starve the heart and 
mind. 





THE SHAKESPEARE MONUMENT COMMITTEE AND 
MR. THACKERAY. 

Ovr contemporary the Morning Star lately earned an unenviable 
notoriety for being the first to blunder into an esclandre, and for 
being exceeding vehement when on the wrong side; but it has 
done good service to the public in calling attention to the doings 
of the Tercentenary Shakespeare Committee, and to the story of 
petty jealousy or of assumed and equally petty grandeur which has 
been going the round of the clubs. We may therefore give to the 
organ of Messrs. Cobden and Bright all the merit it claims in assert- 
ing that it was “ the first to lift the whole question out of the 
region of mere gossip, when it made it a subject of an article in its 
columns.” 

It may be as well to begin at the beginning, and remind those of 
our readers who may have overlooked it, that in April, 1864, upon 
St. George’s-day, will occur the three hundredth anniversary of the 
birthday of the greatest poet the world has ever seen. It also happens 








that, unless we count a very inferior bust in the chancel of an obscure 
Warwickshire church, a theatrical figure in Poets’ Corner, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where his body is not, and a strutting and attitudinizing 
piece of marble in an out-of-the-way corner of the British Museum, 
our great national poet has no public statue. It may strike others, 
as it evidently has this Committee, originally formed of literary 
men, that while Scotland honoured Burns and Scott, Germany 
Schiller and Goethe, France Racine and Molitre, with national 
recognition and public statues, a few years after their death, 
England is certainly somewhat slow in allowing three centuries 
to pass away without raising some memorial to a poet whose name 
is on every one’s lips, and whose poetry and wisdom are so inter- 
woven with our tongue that it is almost impossible to speak or 
to write for any period, or upon any subject, without using his wise 
illustrations or his proverbial wisdom. The determination properly 
to celebrate the day, and to raise a tercentenary monument to 
Shakespeare, arose, as we have said, amongst literary men in a 
literary club, and these gentlemen appealed only to their brothers 
and to the press to aid them. Perhaps it would have been wise 
had they restricted their efforts to themselves and to their publie 
admirers ; but as the movement grew, not only foreign Jittérateurs of 
the highest name and celebrity, not only statesmen and savans from 
all countries, but also the nobles of his native land, prelates, and 
dignitaries of the Bench and the Bar, were eager to be added to 
the number of those who should pay the great Warwickshire 
yeoman due honour. This is as it should be. It may fairly be 
said that the Shakespeare Committee has laid the broadest and 
fairest foundation for its purpose that the world has ever seen, and 
that if it should collapse, or if, from so fair a mountain, @ 
ridiculous mouse should be born, then the whole of the gentlemen 
who call themselves its council, and who have seized the reins of 
the executive, would be covered with everlasting reproach, and 
that scorn which rightly accrues to those “fools” who “rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” Now, as usual with public meetings, @ 
certain cliquism has forced its way into what was once so broad 
and open, and the little senate to which an obscure Cato dictates 
laws is formed of excellent gentlemen, perhaps, but of men ready 
to work under one head, and whose united modicuin of no‘criety 
would not disturb the most modest individual. No doubt, as 
Costard says, these are “very good men and very good bowlers 
but for Alisander—you see how it is, ’tis a little o’er parted.” 
The principle of electing a councilman who will have to dictate to 
artists, to select designs, to choose the site, to regulate the expense, 
and to dogmatize, in fact, upon what should be the noblest statue 
in the world, has been that employed, as Dryden tells us, by the 
Duke of Buckingham, where, by 





* Peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert.” 


The most eloquent poets and capable divines are omitted, but the 
most notorious of the unacted dramatists and the over-acting 
preachers are to be found there in spasmodic activity. 

Luckily, the excellent object of the Committee could not fail to 
bring round it the right men, and amongst its Vice-Presidents— 
the Presidency being at present left open and awaiting the 
acceptance of the Prince of Wales—are to be found the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Manchester, Newcastle, the Earl of Carlisle, and, 
what is more interesting to the public, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Alfred Tennyson, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. At the last 
meeting of the Committee—hine ille lackryma, it was very 
properly proposed to place Mr. Thackeray, perhaps the finest 
novelist, and certainly the most scholarly writer of the Queen’s 
English of this age, by the side of three gentlemen who are proud 
to be considered his equals. Of course, many of the very best 
men at once voted for this. But the “council” wes too wary for 
them ; it commands, as it were, the votes of its foreign, general, 
dramatic, colonial, and literary secretaries, for its officers are loyal ; 
and the wire-puller of the concern did not wish—so it would 
seem—Mr. Thackeray to be elected. It was therefore explained 
to the Chairman, Colonel Sykes, that Mr. Thackeray had been 
several times written to, to join, as an equal, the great body of the 
Committee, and that not having replied to any one invitation, his 
unwillingness to do so was thereby manifested. The Chairman 
then very properly remarked that the Committee could not 
possibly elect a man who was unwilling to serve, and the motion 
for a fresh and proper invitation was lost. Hence we hear that 
Manchester and other towns, where the author of “ Vanity Fair” 
is fully appreciated, are about to hold themselves aloof from the 
movement or to have a statue of their own. Hence a good deal of 
jealousy and heart-burning which should never have been allowed 
to have crept into so glorious a movement. No petty literary 
jealousies should be for one moment fomented or rubbed into 
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eek to do honour to their great 


™m 


excitement when men of letters 
head and chief. 

The whole matter admits of easy explanation. The Morning 
Star more than hints that Mr. Thackeray is very anxious to be with 
the movement, and we can believe that he is. The gossippers and 
club-loungers of some weekly papers have, with apparent knowledge 
of their subject, gone on the same tack ; and presuming these 
suggestions to be correct, we may easily explain the matter. The two 
most prominent gentlemen in this acting committee or council, not 
as originators, but as secretaries, are the David and Jonathan of a 
literary organ whose columns were disfigured by a virulent and 
indecent criticism—needlessly cruel, offensive, and unjust—on the 
charming novel by Miss Thackeray, “ The Story of Elizabeth.” To 
one or both of these gentlemen the father of the authoress attri- 
buted (rightly or wrongly, but wrongly, as we suppose) the slashing 
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review, and was highly indignant at its cruel attack. 
known to the Committee; and yet, with exquisite ‘taste, these 
gentlemen were put prominently forward to write and beg the 
adhesion of the great satirist of the day. It was as if Jeames, 
after coquetting with Hangelina, when at the height of his fortune 
were condescendingly to ask Captain Silvertop to dinner. The 
historian of literary snobs and snobs in general most probably— 
shall we say properly !—threw the letters into the fire, and hence 
the apparent slight on the Committee. Let us hope that all this 
will be explained away, and that the influence of the nine gentle- 
men who pertinaciously voted for Mr. Thackeray will, at the next 
general meeting, be again put forward, and be erowned with success. 
In raising a monument to the gentlest, the mildest, sweetest, 
and most universal poet, who felt no literary antagonisms, but 
extended to all his charming sympathies in a “largess universal” like 
the sun, surely all petty animosities should be dispensed with, all 
foolish bickerings should die out ; and men who are wise enough 
to teach tlhe world how to live, and their brother authors how to 
write, should be great enough to behave well and humbly when 
they wish to serve and to invoke the spirit of the Mighty Dead. 





THE CHURCH. 


SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS. 
No. 7.—THE EARLIER SAINTS OF ENGLAND—ST. GUTHLAC, 

Tre next celebrated Anglo-Saxon anchorite was St. Guthlac, of 

Croyland, who was, like so many of the others, of very high if not 
of royal blood. There was, we are told, in the days of Ethelred, 
King of the Mercians, who reigned from 675 to 704, a prince or great 
chieftain named Penwald, who appears to have been the head of 
the great family of the Iclingas, who gave their name to Ick- 
lingham, in Suffolk, and he married a noble lady named Tette. 
She soon presented him with a child, whose future destiny was 
marked by a miracle at- his birth ; for, according to the legend, 
which was written by a monk of Croyland named Felix not many 
years after his death, at the moment of his mother’s delivery a red 
hand was seen to descend from heaven, holding a golden cross, 
which it held over the door of the house, and then returned to the 
sky ; and so they took the child to be baptized, and gave it the 
name of Guthlac. As it was clear after this manifestation that the 
boy was to be a saint, the fitness of this name does not appear 
very evident, for, even according to the interpretation given to it 
by the monkish biographer, it indicated a warrior rather than a 
holy man ; and, accordingly, it was in this quality that he first 
shone. When he had reached the age for such exploits, he col- 
lected a great host of his companions in arms, and placing himself 
at their head, “he wreaked his grudgings on his enemies, and 
burned their city, and ravaged their towns, and widely through 
the land he made much slaughter, and slew and took from men 
their goods.” In fact, he was a great freebooter, who distinguished 
himself by his sanguinary raids into the territories of his neighbours, 
and lived upon plunder and slaughter ; but the legend alleges in 
his favour that he was accustomed, after slaughtering the people 
and carrying away their property, to show his merciful disposition 
by returning one-third of the plunder. Nine years this life lasted, 
and then he was seized with remorse, begged his men to choose 
them a new captain, and, much against their wills, left them and 
retired to the monastery at Hrypadun, the ancient capital of the 
Mercian kingdom, now Repton, in Derbyshire. Here he met with 
another penitent, whose history presented some points of similitude 
to his own, although it was much more romantic. 

St. Beorthelm was the son of the king (or regulus) of the people 
of the district now called Staffordshire, and, having also distin- 
guished himself by his abilities as a warrior, he went to serve a 
king of Ireland. There he seduced the king’s daughter, and when 
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she proved with child he fied with her, and returned to England. 
The fugitives appear to have landed in Cheshire, and they took 
refuge in a wild forest, where the princess was delivered, but while 
Beorthelm went to seek assistance, the wolves came and devoured 
both mother and child. Overcome with grief, Beorthelm deter- 
mined on renouncing the world, and retired to what was then a 
solitary wilderness, inhabited only by evil spirits. With these he 
had what would now be called great difficulties, and they attacked 
him with violence, with derision, and with persuasion. When, 
among his great mortifications, he had almost starved himself to 
death, the demons came to tempt him, using the language of 
Satan as recorded in the Gospel, “Tell those stones to become 
read ;” but he drove them away. The writer of the life of 
‘eorthelm given in Capgrave (where the name is incorrectly printed 
Serthelinus), informs us that in his time the stones which the 
demons had thus recommended to the consideration of the saint 
were still to be seen near the site of his hermitage, which was then 
called from him Beorthelmesley, now Barthomley, on the western 
borders of Cheshire. How long he remained here, or why he 
finally abandoned his solitude to go to Hrypadun, we are not 
informed, but as the birth of St. Guthlac is said to have been 
revealed to him miraculously in his solitude, he must have been 
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had taken possession of Guthlac. 


When the latter had passed two years at Hrypadun, we are told 
in his legend that “he began to long for the wilderness and a 
hermitage.” Guthlac took leave of absence, and bent his way alone 
to the eastern parts of the island, which were covered with the 
immense fens stretching from Cambridge over the greater part of 
Lincolnshire. “ There,” says the early legend as told by Felix, “are 
immense marshes, now a black pool of water, now foul running 
streams, and also many islands, and reeds, and hillocks, and 
thickets, and with manifold windings, wide and long, it continues 
up to the northern sea.” Delighted by the discovery of such a 
country, Guthlac obtained information of an island in the wildest 
part of it, which was Crowland (now Croyland), because the only 
unspiritual beings who frequented it were flocks of crows, but it 
was the haunt of multitudes of demons. Guthlac hired a boat and 
was carried thither, and remained a few days alone to explore 
the island, during which he was hard beset by the evil spirits. He 
then returned to Hrypadun to give the monks an account of his 
discovery, and two of them, one of whom is said to have been St. 
Beorthelm, agreed to accompany him in order to establish them- 
selves permanently at Croyland. They found on the island a great 
mound of earth, an ancient sepulchral tumulus, which had been 
excavated in ancient times in search of treasure. It was just the 
sort of spot where the demons were supposed to congregate. 
Behind the mound a pit had been dug, probably with the same 
object, which is described as resembling a great cistern for water ; 
and this Guthlac took for his dwelling, raising over it a roof, so 
as to make a house (or cell) of it. He made a vow never to use a 
garment of woollen or linen, but to clothe himself only in skins. 
From the first, he restricted himself to the regular hermit’s diet of 
barley bread and water, and never ate his single daily meal after 
sunset. He soon needed all his holiness to resist the attacks of the 
demons, who sought to drive him out of their island. At first, 
they suggested wicked thoughts to his mind, and tried to 
fill him with despondency, insinuating that he had committed 
so many sins that he could never hope for forgiveness; but, 
when he was in danger of yielding to despair, St. Bartholomew, 
whom he had chosen as his patron saint, came in person and com- 
forted him. Then two devils came to him one day and tried to 
persuade him that, if he wished to attain to perfect holiness, he 
must fast and abstain from all food during seven days. But he 
saw that they were laying a snare for him, and he drove them away. 
Finding all these methods of no effect, they proceeded to try the 
effects of violence and terror. One night the saint saw his house 
suddenly filled with frightful demons, whose forms are rather 
graphically described by his biographer. ‘‘ They had great heads,” 
he says, “and a long neck, and lean visage ; they were filthy and 
squalid in their beards ; and they had rough ears, and distorted 
face, and fierce eyes, and foul mouths ; and their teeth were like 
horses’ tusks ; and their throats were filled with flame, and they 
were grating in their voice ; they had crooked shanks, and knees 
big and great behind, and distorted toes, and shricked hoarsely 
with their voices ; and they came with such immoderate noises and 
immense horror, that it seemed to him that all between heaven and 
earth resounded with their dreadful cries.” These monsters seized 
upon Guthlac, bound him, and dragged him out of his house. 
They first took him to the fen, and thrust him into the muddy 
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water till he was almost drowned ; and then they carried him into 
still wilder parts, and dragged him through the brambles till his 
body was all torn. At another time they beat him with whips of 
iron ; after which they carried him high up into “ the cold regions” 
of the air, which seemed to be filled with black spirits, who pulled 
and dragged him about until they brought him to the door of hell, 
and gave him a glance at the punishments within. He was rescued 
again by his patron, St. Bartholomew, at the sight of whom the 
demons fled in the utmost confusion. Such were the visitations to 
which Guthlac was constantly exposed in his island of Croyland. 
In one of their attacks upon him he heard the demons talking 
Welsh ; they probably thought that he would not understand them, 
but they appear not to have known that he had once been an exile 
in Wales, and had learned the language. Sometimes they appeared 
to him in the appearances of wild beasts and reptiles, grinning and 
mocking, and threatening to devour him. Guthlac supported it all, 
as his legend informs us, with holy patience ; and he made himself 
known far and near by the miracles he performed, especially in the 
cure of hurts and diseases. Guthlac lived this life fifteen years, 
and then, while at his devotions, he was seized with a sudden 
illness, which carried him off within a few days. His sister, 
St. Pega, was leading a similar life in another part of the fens, at a 
place now called, from her, Peakirk ; but they had carried out the 
anchoritic spirit so strictly, that neither had visited the other, yet, 
when his death approached, he expressed the wish that she should 
come and bury him; and on the site of his hermitage was after- 
wards erected a very celebrated hermitage. 

St. Beorthelm, who had accompanied him from Hrypadon, and 
who never deserted him, was with Guthlac in his last hours, and 
he then learnt from him that during his residence in the fens he 
had received frequent visits from angels, and Beorthelm con- 
firmed this by asserting that he had overheard him at times 
engaged in conversation, when he knew that he was alone. As 
the writer of Guthlac’s life professes to have obtained his informa- 
tion from this same Beorthelm, we can hardly suppose it to be a 
mere invention of the former; and it only shows how completely 
we are justified in looking upon these primitive hermits as mere 
monomaniacs. When the saint was dead, Beorthelm took a boat 
and went across the fens to the cell of St. Pega, to make her 
acquainted with her brother’s last wishes, and they returned 
together to bury him. After this ceremony was performed, 
Beorthelm himself abandoned the fens, and returned to his native 
country, and found there a wild uninhabited district of great 
extent, described in his legend as an island, and then called 
Bethnai. He obtained a grant of this country from his father, the 
king, who, reckoning all events that had taken place, must have 
been very aged, and he established here a hermitage of his own, 
where he became also celebrated for his sanctity (of the same kind) 
and his mizacles. As was usually the case, the celebrity of the 
hermit drew pilgrims and visitors from afar, many of whom 
established themselves there within the immediate range of his 
holiness, the wilderness became inhabited and cultivated, and a 
monastic establishment, enriched by this change, subsequently 


took the place of the hermitage. Out of this grew the town of | 


Stafford, which stands where the hermit of other days established 
his solitary cell in an unfrequented wilderness. Guthlac died on 
the 11th ef April, 714; the date of Beorthelm’s death is not 
known. 








THE OXFORD CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—It is not surprising that your youthful undergraduate corre- 
spondent should not look on the scheme for an Oxford Conservative 
Association from the point of view of some who have known Oxford 
longer, or that he should believe it the duty of himself and his cun- 
temporaries at once to engage in the demolition of those Oxford 
“‘ philosophers,” with whose views he can be as yet but imperfectly 
acquainted, though he is confident they desire nothing else than 
altogether to destroy the vital truths of religion. 

As your reviewer observed, I should be sorry for one to say a 
word in disparagement of any religious or charitable plan set on foot 
by the Oxford common-rooms for enlisting the sympathies of young 
men in works of piety or mercy. But an Oxford Conservative Society, 
established for political and ecclesiastical purposes among the under- 
graduates under the patronage of men who are committed to a party, 
—the president of a college, Conservative professors, tutors, and 
fellows, High Church clergymen, and a junior member of Lord Derby’s 
government,—is a very different affair. Of the merits of such a 
scheme an enthusiastic undergraduate of Christ Church is hardly the 
fit person to judge. 

Your correspondent tells us that the Conservative Association was 
not set on foot in the first instance by any but undergraduates. The 
question to whom the idea first occurred is very immaterial, though I 
have good reason to believe that even on this point your reviewer was 
right and Mr. Brooke is wrong. The real point is—who are the 
patrons, who are the virtual fomenters and promoters ; whose influence 
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overshadows the embryo society ; who speak at the meetings; lastly, 
what high-table lends its common-room for the place of rendezvous ? 
On this part of the subject your correspondent is less communicative. 

Your correspondent next tells us that it is not a High Church Con- 
eervative movement because “ several men who are not High Church. 
men are connected with it.” A more curious non sequitur has seldom 
probably been used at Oxford. I have no doubt that as the movement 
is both religious and political, there may be some politicians connected 
with it who are not High Church, just as there may be High Church 
members who are not politicians. Apart from this—even if a few 
stray sheep from other flocks have wandered in, this does not affect 
the character of the leaders. I believe that those who are active (as 
far as theology is concerned) belong almost exclusively to the High 
Church party—a party at which I beg to say it is far from my inten- 
tion here to cast a stone. 

If your correspondent does not, however, understand why painted 
glass and Gregorian chants may be considered emblems of a certain 
Oxford school and of Mr. Lygon, he knows little of the history of 
Conservative societies at Oxford, and still less of the history of Mr. 
Lygon. 

Older men, who know the story—the melancholy story—of Oxford 
progress and Oxford parties during the last fifteen or twenty years, 
who have seen every attempt to promote educational reform, to throw 
open fellowships to merit, to make residence cheaper for poor men, 
and to introduce into the course of the studies of the place intel- 
lectual activity, and modern and practical improvements, thwarted 
and impeded by Conservative common-rooms, will be able to judge 
whether, as applied to 2 Censervative Oxford society, the term of 
* Knownothings” (whose applicability your young correspondent 
is unable “ to discover’’) is or is not appropriate. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A ScHonar AND First-ctass MAN oF THE UNIVERSITY. 





EVENING COMMUNIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.”’ 


Sin,—Will any of your readers be kind enough to state what is the 
law of the Church of England on the subject of Evening Com- 
munions ? 

I do not ask what is the animus or practice of the Bishops, but 
what is the law of the Church? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Dec. 21, 1863. A SUBSCRIBER, 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE.* 


Tue literary research and criticism displayed in these volumes 
extends over a period of forty-five years. In 1818 the writer 
travelled through a large part of Spain, and passed several months 
in Madrid, with a view of perfecting his knowledge of the lan- 
guage and literature of the country, and collecting, what in those 
days was no easy acquisition, a Spanish library. The Peninsula, 
like many other states of Europe, was then suffering from a dismal 
reaction, and its growth in knowledge and civilization was retarded 
by the infatuated régime established by Ferdinand VII. Having 
suppressed the Cortes and revived the Inquisition, he persecuted 
men of letters, drove them from the capital into exile, or confined 
them in fortresses among the mountains, or on the scorching coast 
of Barbary. With the assistance of a retired and modest scholar, 
Don José Conde, the author pursued successfully his twofold aim, 
and, in a land where bookselling as a trade was unknown, collected 
from many private owners and obscure lurking places books enough 
to form the foundation of an extensive library of Spanish literature. 
His endeavours were aided subsequently by the American Ministers, 
Mr. Everett and Washington Irving, and his long-continued. 
interest in the subject resulted in a work of which it is no small 
recommendation to say that Prescott, the historian of Mexico and 
Peru, has assisted in preparing it for the press. 

Up to the period of the accession of Charles V. to the throne of 
Spain its literature preserved a character peculiarly national, 
which, after that epoch, became modified by the altered circum- 
stances of the people, and partook in a degree of the refinements 
of Provence and Italy. It was in the desolating contest between 
the Christians and Moors, and at a time when the former were 
hardly less distracted by their own divisions than worn out b 
warfare with the common enemy, that the elements of the Spanis 
language and poetry were first developed. It is, indeed, precisely 
between the capture of Saragossa, in 1115, which insured to the 
Christians the eastern part of Spain, and their great victory, in 
1212, on the plains of Tolosa, which broke for ever the power 
formerly obtained by the Moslems—in a century, in short, of con- 
fusion, violence, and battle array—that we hear the birth notes of 
their wild national poetry, which come to us mingled with war 
shouts, and inspired by the breath of victory. 

Who has not heard of the “ Poem of the Cid”—the campeador, 
or champion, who led the armies of Sancho Il. to triumph, 
and was acknowledged by five Moorish kings in one battle their 
seid, or Cid, their victor and lord? W ho has faith sufficient to 
accept all his marvellous exploits ; and who can account for the 
greatness of his reputation, seeing that he scrupled not to take 
vengeance on Christian princes who had injured him by forming an 
alliance with Mohammedan chiefs? But great people, hke Arthur, 








* History of Spanish Literature. By George Ticknor. In three volumes, 
London ; Triibuer & Co. 
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Amadis, and Ruy Diaz, must not be judged by our little rules of 
morality ; and this, perhaps, explains how the Cid could be a most 
ehivalrous knight and honourable Christian, yet plunder the 
inoffensive Jews, like a Robin Hood, when his followers wanted 
food and his horses forage. On the whole, the “ Poem of the Cid” 
is, to our mind, of more worth than the Cid himself. It gushes 
fresh and clear, like a mountain-stream. It stirs us with the spirit 
of the times it describes. In its simplicity and strength it reminds 
us of the Homeric rhapsodies, and beautifully combines romantic 
and martial achievements with such domestic and personal details 
as bring the Cid and the eleventh century as near as possible to our 
sympathies. Its highest praise is, that it is truly original, and we 
ean only wonder that the name of its author has not been 
preserved. 

Gonzalo de Berceo, who flourished from 1220 to 1246, is the 
first of Spanish poets whom we know by name. He was a secular 
priest, and his poems, which are marked by simple-hearted piety, 
rather than by striking conception, all turn on religious subjects. 
His musical riythm and pleasing images compensate ir part for his 
want of power. One verse of his “ Miracles of the Virgin” will 
suffice to give some idea of his style. He is describing a meadow 
in which he wandered as a pilgrim :—- 


** La verdura de prado, la olor de las flores, 
Las sombras de los arbores de temprados sabrores 
Refrescaronme todo é perdi los sudores : 
Podria vevir el ome con aquellos olores.” 


Berceo improved the language and paved the way for the literary 
success of Alfonso the Wise. This prince, who ascended the throne 
of Leon and Castile in 1252, was one of the most remarkable men 
of his time. His proficiency in science 1s attested by his astrono- 
mical tables, which have never lost their value, and his “ Siete 
Partidas ” is a monument of legislative ability. Unfortunately for 
himself he had all sense but common-sense ; he was better fitted 
for letters than for government: he studied the heavens and 
watched the stars, but forgot the earth and lost his kingdom. His 
declining years were embittered by the revolt and violence of his 
unnatural son, and he became at last more conversant with tears 
than Castilian rills. As a poet he does not claim any high venera- 
tion ; but it is a curious fact that his canticles, which were written, 
not in the Castilian dialect, but in Galician or Portuguese (out of 
love, perhaps, for his father, St. Ferdinand, who was from the 
north), were, according to his testament, chanted perpetually in 
the church where his body was entombed. He fancied that his 
spirit would hover over the spot, and be soothed by the dulcet 
psalmody he had composed while on earth. He may almost be 
said to be the father of Castilian or Spanish prose ; and in this 
branch he made the amplest amends for his deficiencies as a writer 
of poetry. He rendered the language of his time national by 
causing the Bible to be translated, and by requiring it to be used 
in all legal proceedings. His celebrated code, which has been the 
basis of Spanish jurisprudence ever since, was not, like the digests 
under his predecessors, written in half-Latin of a barbarous sort 
or unformed Castilian, but was characterized by rich, appropriate, 
and sometimes even elegant phraseology: and it consisted not 
merely of imperative ordinances, like those of Justinian and 
Napoleon, but often went into arguments showing the moral prin- 
ciples on which they were based, and gave many incidental intima- 
tions of manners and opinions prevalent in that day. Its grave 
and measured movement was a forecast of the prevailing charac- 
teristic of Spanish prose in subsequent ages, and it reflected the 
mind of Alfonso himself in all that far-reaching wisdom and 
philosophy which he was unable to apply to the purposes of every- 
day life. It was not, indeed, till sixty years after his death that 
the “ Partidas” overcame the resistance of the local authorities and 
was finally proclaimed and recognized as the law of the land. 

The literature of Spain was thus fairly started, and ready to 
min that not inglorious race, which continued in all its native 
vigour and. unblended with foreign elements down to the union 
of the crowns of Castile and Aragon and the accession of the 
Austrian dynasty. Its progress, reign after reign, is traced by 
Mr. Ticknor through all its phases with a masterly hand. Every 
Stage of its development in ballads, chronicles, romances of 
chivalry, the early drama, the courtly school of poetry under 
John IL, and the prose writers of the time of Henry IV., is 
marked with luminous accuracy, and admirably illustrated by 
numerous translations from Spanish authors. The criticisms are 
just, the retlections much to the purpose, and a genuine spirit of 
philosophy pervades the entire work. The moral causes of the 
great facts in literary history are duly exposed, and notes, almost 
as copious as the text, supply the more scrutinizing reader with 
correlative matter of the most valuable and interesting description. 
The volumes thus form a complete vade-mecum suited to the 
requirements of students of every class. Their interest never 
flags, because they are fraught with that subdued enthusiasm on 
the part of the writer, which alone can save any book from being 
arid and common-place. The poetry of Spain is more easy to 
translate than that of most other nations in consequence of its 
simple character. It is comparatively a stranger to the subtleties 
and abstruse senses of reflective poetry among people more 
civilized, and this enables Mr. Ticknor to intersperse his pages 
with verse that is not mere verse and to convey to the English 
reader a correct idea of the Spanish muse. The exquisite versions 
from Copias de Manrique, Lope de Vega, and Francisco de Aldana, 
by Longt+llow, have not been forgotten, while Frere and other 
able translators faithfully represent a multitude of Castilian poets 
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and dramatists. The original, which is generally appended in a 
note, enables the scholar to judge of the fidelity of the English 
rendering. We mention these recommendations the more particu- 
larly because we are persuaded that this history is not an ephemeral 
production, but will obtain in England the reputation it has long 
ago acquired in the United States, especially now that it comes 
before us in a new and improved edition. 

The central point in Spanish history is the Conquest of Granada, 
Nearly eight centuries of heroic struggle against the Moors had 
prepared the way for that glorious event and formed the character 
of the people. By defeat and subjection they had learned endurance, 
by success and triumph they had risen in manly and national 
pride ; and no sooner had the last fortress of their enemies been 
surrendered than an era of unparalleled glory dawned upon the 
united kingdoms of Aragon and Castile. From 1492 to the 
middle of the following century the nation went on from strength 
to strength, and Charles V. undertook a career of foreign conquest 
such as had not been imagined since the days of Charlemagne. 
Everything fell before the advance of his victorious armies. He 
checked the power of Islamism in Turkey, garrisoned Tunis and 
overawed the coast of Barbary, acquired vast territories by means 
of Cortés and Pizarro, his sanguinary lieutenants in the West, and, 
beyond the wastes of the Pacific, stretched his discoveries to the 
Philippines. Elated with these successes, many of his subjects 
began to dream of an empire more extensive than the Roman, of 
which Spain would be the head, and to talk or sing, in prophetic 
verse of 

* Un Monarca, un Imperio, y una Espada.” 


The golden age of Spanish literature was coeval with that of its 
national glory. Both were destined to speedy decay. The Refor- 
mation was eminently calculated to disintegrate great empires by 
creating rival interests and religious wars, while the terrible 
activity of the Inquisition tended to vitiate the Spanish character, 
to discourage learning, suppress inquiry, and fill the country with 
hypocrites and spies. The intolerance and despotism of the kings, 
particularly Philip II., naturally produced abject servility and 
fulsome adulation on the part of their courtiers und subjects. Men 
of letters yielded to the corruption of the times, and flattered their 
vainglorious and bigoted princes to screen themselves from sus- 
picion and their works from censure. When 600,000 peaceable 
and industrious Moslems, professedly Christian, were cruelly driven 
out of the Peninsula, where they were born, Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, and others of the principal writers then living, joined, to 
their everlasting disgrace, in the general jubilee. As time went 
on, the literature of the land, once so noble and characteristic, 
became more and more deteriorated in proportion to the morbid 
condition of public spirit. The breath of intellectual life was 
restrained and stifled. Some departments of literature, such as 
forensic and pulpit oratory, satirical poetry and elegant didactic 
prose scarcely appeared at all; others, like epic poetry, were 
strangely perverted ; while the drama and lyric verse grew lawless 
and exuberant from the restraints imposed on the rest. Life, 
vigorous life, was evidently passing out of the whole Spanish 
character ; and little more than a century elapsed before the 
Government that had threatened the world with a universal empire 
was hardly able to repel invasion from abroad, or maintain the 
allegiance of its own subjects at home. The gathering shadows are 
well described by Mr. ‘licknor, while he brings into prominent 
relief the lives and writings of those men of genius who shone- 
most brightly in the surrounding twilight. He passes in review 
Garcilasso, the Spanish Petrarch, “ now seizing on the sword, and 
now the pen ;” Mendoza, the diplomatist and historian ; Cortés, 
the conqueror of Mexico, and his well-written and detailed reports- 
to the Emperor ; Gomara, the oldest of the regular historians of 
the New World ; Luis de Leon, his sufferings in the cells of the 
Inquisition, and the enthusiasm of his lyric pieces always kindled 
from the Hebrew Scriptures; Cervantes, his genius, inimitable 
drollery, and disheartening struggles ; Lope de Vega, more popular 
in his day than Cervantes, and prolific beyond all example in the 
composition of plays ; Quevedo and his “ Visious of Judgment,;” 
Calderon and his fertile invention, his comedies and autos sacra- 
mentales, or sacramental acts—a sort of religious plays performed 
in the streets during the gorgeous ceremonies of Corpus Christi— 
his brilliant style, and the delicious melody of his versification >. 
Luis de Géngora, full of affectation and metaphor, who introduced 
the “ cultivated style” into Spanish literature ; Santa Teresa, and 
her eloquent epistles ; Antonio Perez, with his acute and brilliant 
correspondence ; Solés, the historian of Mexico, and a host of 
inferior lights. Mr. Ticknor is at once their biographer and critic, 
and his tact is such in seizing on salient points in their career, and, 
his analysis of their writings so easy and complete, that every 
reader must be charmed and instructed by his volumes. 

We must not conclude this notice without expressing our hearty 
concurrence in Mr. Ticknor’s conviction that the laws of progress 
will not be reversed in the case of Spain, and that the rich material 
resources of the country, its uncorrupted peasantry, unconquered 
valour, and unextinguished patriotism, are pledges of a bright and 
glorious future. His predictions, which were first published four- 
teen years ago, are even now being fulfilled ; and every traveller 
who returns from Madrid confirms us in the belief that the race 
of men which twice rolled back the tide of Mahometanism from the 
shores of Kurope, and as often saved from shipwreck the eause of 
Christian civilization, is now recovering from a long period of 
decay, and slowly but surely advancing in moral perceptious, social 
refinement, and literary taste. 
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THE NECESSARY EXISTENCE OF GOD; AND ANALOGY 
OF THOUGHT AND NATURE.* 

Ir there is going on in all countries wherever the English 
language is spoken the active propagandism of Atheistic theories 
which many would have us believe, it is some consolation to think 
that it evokes more and more a corresponding activity on the other 
side. The champions of Theism are furbishing up the old weapons, 
and forging new ones, to encounter the more open hostilities of an 
increasing infidelity. In England it may be said that of late the 
defence, if not the attack, has been conducted too exclusively in 
one field of inquiry and argument. The increase of physical 
science and its kindred modes of reasoning, the naturally unspecu- 
lative turn of the national genius, the interest of the principles, and 
the directness of the inference, together with other causes, have 
given an undue preponderance to the & posteriori method of esta- 
blishing the Divine existence. In the days of Dr. Clarke and 
Bishop Butler it was certainly far otherwise ; & priori arguments 
were then all in vogue, and were conducted with an ability and a 
conclusiveness worthy of their illustrious authors. It is not impos- 
sible, as one of these volumes suggests, that a reaction may soon 
set in, and that the method of reasoning which is considered now 
only applicable to mathematical sciences, will, regain its high 
position and renew its former services in the department of scientific 
theology. The two works which stand at the head of our notice, 
different as they are in many ways, yet agree in ranking the argu- 
ment from experience much below that derived from the laws and 
tendencies of the human mind, and both offer in its place reason- 
ings of a more or less & priori kind on which to ground the 
existence, the personality, and the attributes of the Divine Being. 

Mr. Gillespie's treatise has been before the world in one shape 
or another for thirty years, and has received on several occasions 
a high tribute of praise from men who were as good judges of its 
merits as Sir W. Hamilton and Lord Brougham. It had already 
run through three editions, when a curious circumstance 
happened which led to the publication of this fourth, or (as it is 
called) the “ Russell” edition. It would appear that a lawsuit 
between the lessees of certain minerals on the Torbane-hill estate, 
Messrs James Russell and Son on the one hand, and on the other 
the proprietor of the said estate, Mr. Gillespie, was arranged by a 
compromise in a way most satisfactory to both parties,—that this 
was the beginning of a cordial friendship and an active co-operation 
of the former litigants in promoting the welfare of the mining popu- 
lation about them ; and that Mr. Russell, undera high sense of the 
value of Mr. Gillespie’s treatise on the “ Necessary Existence of 
God,” which was now all but out of print, generously volunteered 
to bring out at his own cost “a good readable edition of it ata 
cheap price for the working classes.” We confess it requires a 
strong faith in the metaphysical aptitude of Scotch artisans to feel 
sure that the work will answer the exact purpose in view ; but 
apart from these there are many who will feel indebted to Mr. 
tussell for once more bringing into notice and circulation a work, 
which has been pronounced by one of the best of judges “ to be 
among the very ablest specimens of speculative philosophy which 
this country has latterly exhibited.” 

Mr. Gillespie prefaces his main argument by a few excellent 
criticisms on the experimental proof of the Divine existence and 





attributes, which we cordially recommend to the biind admirers of 


Paley and his school. The impossibility of deducing an infinite 
cause from finite effects, or the unity of the designer from the 
manifold marks of design, is (to mention no other points) amply 
sufficient to prove the inadequacy of the & posteriort proof to the 
task of establishing a one infinite and eternal God. On the other 
hand, if there be a necessarily existing Being, it would be strange 
if his necessity were not proveable ; and since it is of the very 
nature of & posteriori reasonings to show what may be or 1s, of a 
priori reasonings to show what must be, there is only one way of 
demonstrating the existence and attributes of God. The rival 
method may be most serviceable by way of confirmation and illus- 
tration ; it is all but useless for purposes of proof. We now turn 
to Mr. Gillespie's treatment of the & priort argument, which derives 
attention less for any particular novelty in the general outline than 
for the rigorous precision and brief, clear, logical statement with 
which it is presented. In the main, it appears to us the argument 
of Butler, “that from the idea of immensity and eternity inse- 
parable from the human mind, we must conclude that there is, and 
cannot but be, an infinite and eternal Being existing.” That this 

3eing is necessarily of unity and simplicity, intelligent and all- 
knowing, all-powerful, entirely free, completely happy, and per- 
fectly good, are propositions deduced by our author from premisses 
intuitive or previously established with a severity of logic scarcely 
inferior to the certainty of mathematical demonstration. Whether 
some of his so-called “ intuitive” propositions will be regarded as 
such by all his crities, we venture to doubt: ¢.g., “that in the 
creation of the world we cannot but believe that God was actuated 
by one or more motives,” does not appear to us a premiss so self- 
evident as thereon to base the conclusion that “the only motive, or 
at least one of the motives, to create must have been a desire to 
produce creatively happiness.” We can conceive an equally cogent 
argument based on the necessary imperfection inherent. in desire, 
and going to prove that creation from any motive cannot be thought 
of in connection with a perfect Being; “motives (as Coleridge 





* The Necessary Existence of God. By William Honyman Gillespie, Esq., of 
Torbane Hill. The Russell Edition, London: Houlston & Wright. 1863. 

The Analogy of Thought and Nature Investigated. By Edward ‘Vansittart 
Neale, M.A. London: Williams & Norgate, 1863. 





says) being symptoms of weakness,” and relative only to imperfect 
creatures. But we are not at all disposed to quarrel with Mr. Gil- 
lespie on this score ; for he has seldom fallen into the sin that doth 
most easily beset all & priori reasoners, viz., that of referring any 
premiss they particularly require to an intuition of the mind. On 
the whole, we have seldom met with a fairer arguer than Mr. 
Gillespie. This trait is particularly to be noticed in the latter part 
of his book, which is taken up with answering the objections of 
“Antitheos” to the & priori argument. Though deeply in love with 
his own conclusions, and apt to be extremely triumphant about 
their infallibity, he still evades no objection, and misrepresents no 
statement in the least degree. In short, on a long subject 
Mr. Gillespie has exhibited great conciseness; on an abstruse 
subject, great clearness ; in a cause where passion is easily stirred, 
he has argued throughout with calmness, candour, and simplicity. 

We fear we cannot say the same for the author of the “ Analogy 
of Thought and Nature.” Mr. Vansittart Neale writes, we presume, 
only for the initiated ; he can have no intention, like Mr. Gillespie, 
to issue an edition of the “ Analogy between Thought and Nature” 
“‘ for the benefit of the working classes.” His book is decidedly a 
hard one, his main idea somewhat obscure, and his language 
strongly infected by his studies of German metaphysics. No one, 
accordingly, who is not to some extent familiar with the specula- 
tions of Hegel (Mr. Neale’s favourite philosopher apparently), and 
is not ready to swallow any amount of talk about the “ identity of 
thought and being,” “ the unity of contradictories,” and such like, 
had better open the modest-looking little volume which, after 
settling the essence of the Divine Nature, and establishing a 
complete “ explanation of all the phenomena known to us,” 
concludes (not without a touch of humour) with a chapter on the 
“ Humility of Science!” At the same time, for those whose 
philosophical appetite enables them to eat saw-dust without butter, 
Mr. Neale’s book will have its attractions. The author is un- 
questionably a man of considerable power of thought,— though we 
suspect more deep than clear,—of much originality and inde- 
pendence of view, and capable alike, by nature and study, of 
taking a comprehensive and correct survey of philosophy in all its 
branches. His general iim in this treatise is also one which cannot 
but command the heartiest sympathies of all who desire te 
strengthen their religious feeling by an alliance with their 
philosophical thought; for it is Mr. Neale’s ardent wish 
to place the belief in the personality of the Divine Being on 
an unassailable basis. For the benefit of the many who will not 
read his argument, and the help of the few who will, we subjoin a 
rough sketch of our author’s theory :— 

If (he says) there be a law of thought, and the character of that 
law is detected, so that we can discover what the form of objects 
produced by a power acting in conformity with this law ought to 
be, it follows that where we perceive this form of action, we may 
be entitled to reason back to the intelligent nature of the power 
displayed in it. This law he considers to have been brought to 
light by Hegel, and is thus expressed by Mr. Neale in language we 
could hardly presume to translate:—“ The action of thought 
consists in producing a unity of subject and object through a 
perpetual process, wherein the subject continually distinguishes 
itself from itself to form its own object, setting itself over against 
itself as the other of itself, in order to use this other as the means 
of its own realization.” This law our author sets himself to illus- 
trate (1) by a logical analysis of the individual mind ; (2) by a 
historical sketch of ancient and modern philosophy, the last of 
which appears to us the best thing in the whole book. Assuming, 
then, this law of thought, can it be applied to interpret the 
phenomena of nature? Do the productions of nature present 
characteristics analogous to the productions of thought, and if they 
do, does nota presumption arise therefrom that the Power whereby 
they are produced thinks? As to the first point, Mr. Neale has 
some elaborate and extremely obscure chapters designed to prove 
that in the general constitution of the universe and its component 
elements this accordance between the law of thought and the 
phenomena of sense may be traced. “ Unity arising from the 
combinations of opposites” is the great law written alike in both. 
In the solar system, with its attractive and centrifugal forces, in 
organized life supported by the opposite movements of absorption 
and emission, above all, in man, who, summing up in himself all 
the series of opposition mentioned, contains others arising from 
his more complicated structure, the ever-varying operation of the 
same kind of action which we can follow in our own consciousness 
is exhibited. Hence (he concludes) the power displayed in nature 
is of a conscious, intelligent, personal character, because its action 
is directly analogous to that of our own intelligence. In a word, 
“ the universe is produced by a Being whose essence is loving will, 
and whose manifestation is realized thought.” 

Such is a very brief outline of Mr. Neale’s argument, which, 
however ingenious, does not strike us as satisfactory. The great 
law of thought upon which so much is made to hinge is so far 
from presenting the simplicity, the distinctness, and the necessary 
characteristic of mental laws that, apart from Hegel’s peculiar 
point of view, it is barely intelligible, and instead of explaining 
other difficulties requires explanation itself. But even supposing 
the analogy to hold, and the argument in all its parts to be sound, 
what is the real value of the inference derived? Mr. Neale, like 
his Gamaliel, Hegel, no doubt imagines himself to believe in the 
personality of God ; but in spite of the protestations of the one 
and the other we cannot see that a “universal living will which can 
only realize itself by the ‘other’ of itself,"—which, therefore, 
without man and nature would be imperfect—is only another way 
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of describing a Person distinct from things, complete in Himself, 
independent, self-contained. Our author’s Pantheism may be of a 
more refined sort than Hegel’s ; he has unquestionably elevated 
the will to a position equal to that of the consciousness, and so 
paved the way more effectually for establishing the Divine Per- 
sonality ; but so longas the Supreme Being is represented as in 
any degree dependent on the work of his hands for the perfection 
of his essence and the consciousness of his existence we decline to 
see in such representation any likeness to the God of Revelation. 
After perusing Mr. Neale’s work we are not a whit the less con- 
vinced than before, that the theology of Rationalism is absolutely 
incompatible with the theology of Revelation. It is true enough 
that God has manifested himself in the world, but that manifesta- 
tion has been something else than “ realized thought.” 








JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.* 


Miss Brappon is becoming tedious. With the unscrupulous use 
she makes of incidents which never did and never could come to 
pass in real life, she fails completely in this novel to do that which 
hitherto has been the solitary merit of her writing—create a 
morbid interest in the fate of her characters. The first volume of 
“John Marchmont’s Legacy” is insufferably dull ; and what little 
interest is excited in the second comes to an end in the middle of 
the third, while the finale disappoints our languid curiosity by kill- 
ing the heroine in order to reward with the hand of her husband 
a lady who was on the point of being married to him when the 
said heroine was discovered to be living. Throughout the book 
the events follow, it is true, in an unexpected way, but so un- 
naturally, so artificially, and with such exceeding violence to pro- 
bability, that the mind is rather outraged than interested by them. 
Miss Braddon seems to have studied life and character in the 
pages of penny periodicals and the melodramas of the Surrey 
and “Victoria. She has no idea of genuine feeling. When her 
characters mean to be pathetic they rant or whine after the ap- 
proved transpontine models. Her merit is that she makes them do 
all this without being conscious that what she pretends to be gold 
is the veriest tinsel, and that she never hesitates to thrust inci- 
dents into the places she wishes them to fill whether they will fit 
them or not. She has a keen eye to what has been effective in 
other novels; and we trace every now and then effects which 
she has stolen and disfigured sufficiently to spoil them without 
destroying their identity. One of her most conspicuous defects 
is her total want of art in unweaving her web. When, after being 
kept in the dark for a time as tothe fate of her heroine, light is 
suddenly let in upon us, we feel that the game has not been worth 
the candle. Since villains were, there has never been so clumsy 
a one as Paul Marchmont; and the confidence which asks us to 
believe that six persons could have been concerned in secreting the 
existence of an heiress and her infant child for some fifteen months 
within a few paces of the paternal mansion—two of those per- 
sons strangers to the conspiracy yet principal agents in carrying 
it out, and one of them, the girl’s stepmother, helping it against 
her will—takes a greater liberty with a reader’s credulity than 
most readers will be inclined to put up with. 

The story we have said is improbable. John Marchmont is 
introduced to us as supernumerary at a London theatre, engaged at 
a shilling per night. ‘Three lives stand between him and March- 
mont Towers with eleven thousand a year. He is in a deep con- 
sumption ; but the three healthy lives succumb, and John enters 
upon his inheritance. Fearing the subtlety of his cousin Paul, 
who in the event of his and his daughter Mary’s death will 
succeed to Marchmont Towers, he offers his hand to Olivia 
Arundel, in order that should he die Mary will have a protector 
in her stepmother. It is so difficult to find guardians for heiresses 
that this step of John Marchmont’s must be admitted as highly 

robable and a signal instance of his wisdom. To make the matter 

etter, Olivia—though Marchmont is not aware of this—is distracted 
with love for her cousin, Edward Arundel, who it is clear from the 
beginning will be in love with Mary, and Mary with him. March- 
mont dies, and bequeaths his daughter as a legacy to Olivia. Of 
course Olivia discovers that Edward is in love with Mary ; and 
the latter lady having exchanged vows with the young officer, flies 
from Marchmont Towers the next morning in consequence of some 
words with the jealous widow, leaving a letter for Edward, in 
which very obligingly she presents him with Marchmont Towers as 
a free gift. This may appear absurd as we state it, but we should 
labour in vain to give an adequate idea of its absurdity as related 
by Miss Braddon. Edward flies after Mary ; traces her to the old 
lodgings in which she and her father lived when he was a super- 
numerary in the theatre, and without consulting his own family or 
hers, though his father, at least, is in England, and might one would 
think have been taken into confidence, marries her out of hand. 
Even after the marriage he says “nothing to nobody” about it, 
but takes his wife down to a quiet village in Hampshire, where he 
is so absorbed with his happiness that for three weeks he keeps it 
a dead secret that he has married the heiress of Marchmont Towers. 
He puts off the disagreeable task of communicating the blissful 
event, till one day, when just as he is about to perform this long- 
neglected duty, up comes the post with a letter to say that his 
father has been attacked with paralysis, and that his presence at 
home is instantly required. Off he goes, leaving his bride to 
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eke out the honeymoon by herself, and before he gets to the 
end of his journey an accident happens to the train which lays 
him up for three months—with a splinter of his skull pressing 
on his brain. Nobody finds out the secret of this splinter till 
within a week of the time when it will suit Miss Braddon’s 
purpose to let Edward get about, and when, of course, Paul 
Marchmont has got the young wife into his power. 

Paul having so far succeeded, Edward is next seen travelling in 
a railway carriage to Marchmont Towers, a week after the splinter 
has been removed. Arriving there, he conducts himself in a 
manner so furious that the reader is left to doubt whether so deli- 
cate an organ as a brain is necessary to his existence. All his pell- 
mell driving and raging, however, are of no avail. Mary is gone ; 
he can find no clue to her whereabouts, and is fain, at last, to 
accept the conclusion that she has drowned herself. Miss Braddon 
has views of her own of the law affecting a gentleman in this pain- 
ful position. The general idea is, that if he is disposed to solace 
himself for the loss of one wife by taking another, he should wait 
at least for seven years to see whether, by good luck or ill, the 
missing spouse will turn up. Miss Braddon appears to be of 
opinion that that space of time is too long by six years; and 
accordingly, after a twelvemonth of mourning, not wholly un- 
cheered by the charms of a Miss Belinda Lawford, she arranges for 
his marriage with this pleasing creature, and the ceremony 1s 
actually in progress when in rushes Olivia and tells him that his 
wife is alive. This scene alone should entitle the author to 
high rank amongst transpontine dramatists. The incident is a 
little stale ; but the rumbustiousness of the widow’s agony could 
not fail to thrill the critics of the New Cut. Itis not to be supposed, 
however, that Olivia condescends to cut the knot of the story, and 
restore Edward to his old love, out of a noble remorse. Knowing 
all along that Mary was alive, though not exactly knowing where, she 
kept the secret to herself, till the thought that another bride would 
possess the gay young officer to whom she had given an unrequited 
love, compelled her, out of a feeling of jealousy, to speak out. 
Luckily, too, some little while before, she had discovered that Mary 
had for months been kept by Paul in a pavilion over the boat- 
house. This happy discovery she made during the absence of a 
workhouse girl to whom Paul had prudently committed the custody 
of the person who stood between him and eleven thousand a year. 
The girl had gone down to the river to speak to her lover ; Olivia 
was just then sauntering by the pavilion; in she walked, and 
found the missing heiress and her baby. 

It is not necessary to dwell longer on the plot, except to say 
that Mary dies, and that Belinda, who has taken her disappoint- 
ment with much propriety, is rewarded by stepping into her place. 
Paul Marchmont, instead of taking to his heels when the murder 
comes out, goes back to Marchmont Towers, left in the charge of a 
scullery-maid and her mother, with strict injunctions not to admit 
any one but especially him. There he packs up some valuables 
and sends them on to his sister ; sets fire to the house, and perishes 
in the flames. Such is the outline of this verbose and dreary 
story. If Miss Braddon would keep the hold upon her readers 
which the lucky accident of “ Lady Audley’s Secret” gave her, she 
must take more pains with her work. Perhaps, however, this sort 
of steeplechasing through improbabilities is essential to her style. 
It is certainly its most prominent characteristic. 








WINE, THE VINE, AND THE CELLAR.* 


Tus book possesses but little literary merit. But, on the other 
hand, as the production of a practical man writing on a subject 
with which he is well acquainted, it contains a large amount 
of useful and curious information. It may be consulted with 
especial advantage, in regard to the trade in Spanish and 
Portuguese wines, with which the author, like most English wine- 
merchants, is best acquainted. At the same time, Mr. Shaw 
appears to have devoted considerable attention to the French trade, 
and discusses the merits of the several growths with a critical 
acumen and evident keenness of appreciation. We regret to hear 
from him that, owing to the system pursued in our docks, the 
lighter and unbrandied wines of our neighbours, if bonded for any 
period, reach the English consumer in a state very inferior to that 
in which they should be under good management. Such wines as 
port and sherry—which contain from 35 to 40 per cent. of spirit— 
will stand almost any amount of maltreatment. But unbrandied 
wine should be racked from the lees two or three times a year 
during the first two years, and be filled up to the bung every week. 
In France, Holland, and Belgium the merchant is able to give his 
wine the requisite attention, for he has the entire control of his 
stock in the bonding cellars, and employs his own men in looking 
after it. On the other hand, the London Dock Companies 
employ their own men, and, when once a cask has entered their 
warehouses, there it must remain till the duty is paid or it is 
exported, without either being filled up or racked from its lees. It 
is clear that a reform in our bonding system is absolutely required 
in order to meet the trade in that large class of wines whose 
importation it is the object of the reduction in our tariff to 
encourage. 

We have very little doubt that there is at the present day a 
growing taste on the part of the public for pure, light, and 
unbrandied wines. But it is by no means clear that there ever 
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was, as seems generally supposed, a time when the consumption of 
such wines was common. No doubt there was during the middle 
ages a large trade with Bordeaux, and M. Francisque Michel has 
shown that even in the fourteenth century the grape was exten- 
sively cultivated in the Médoc district. But there is reason to 
believe that a great part of the wine then imported under the name 
of claret, was really the far stouter and fuller bodied produce of the 
south of France ; and that the ordinary Englishman, in the days 
of the Plantagenets and Tudors, would have taken little pleasure 
in the thin potations which are associated with the name of 
Mr. Gladstone. The consumption of claret in Scotland has 
often been referred to as indicating the taste of the country 
previous to its perversion by the introduction of the strong 
and heady wines of Spain and Portugal. But although a wine 
called “claret” was often so abundant in Scotland during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that upon the arrival at Leith 
of ships from Bordeaux, casks were placed on wheelbarrows and 
the contents sold in the street. in stoups, Mr. Shaw is of opinion 
that this could not have beena “ vin de Bordeaux” from the Médoc, 
because this, as now sent, will not bear such rough usage without 
soon becoming undrinkable. It is probable that although Bordeaux 
was the port of shipment, the great bulk of the wine which found 
its way thence to the northern part of our island, would not have 
succeeded at the present day in entering at the lowest duty in our 
existing scale. As to the kind of wine which was drunk in London 
about a century ago, we have some interesting information in a 
letter from a wine merchant named Ballantyne, which appeared in 
the Times of 1807. It is quite a mistake to suppose that mixing 
and adulteration are discoveries of the present day. A hundred 
years ago it was usual to keep sherry, and all the white wines, “ in 
a state of fermentation by sweet Malaga, mead, cider, and honey.” 
According to the same authority, it was not until the year 1750 
that the first growth claret, properly prepared and of proper age, 
came to England; and Mr. Shaw asserts that “ what is now con- 
sidered true sherry from Xeres, was not known in England previous 
to the shipments of Mr. Duff, and it is very clear that he did not 
ship any until 1760.” 

_It is well known that the port wine we drink in England is a 
highly artificial commodity ; but probably few are aware either of 
the peculiar restrictions under which the trade in this liquor is 
carried on, or of the manner in which it is “made up” for our 
market. In the first place, it is the law of Portugal that not a 
single gallon shall be exported to any part of Europe until it has 
been passed as suitable by a privileged corporation, called the 
Alto Douro Company. The professed object of this restriction is 
to maintain the character of the wine, but, as might be expected, 
it utterly fails to accomplish that object. For the “ bilhetes,” or 
permits for exportation, are openly bought and sold, and as there 
are no means of identifying the parcels in respect of which they are 
granted, wines which have never passed the company’s officers are 
constantly exported. The company is more successful, however, in 
the performance of another of its functions—that of limiting the 
quantity of wine which is suffered to leave the country. By this 
means, and by refusing to grant “ permits” to the wine growers of 
any but the favoured district of the upper Congo—although wines 
of quite as fine quality are produced elsewhere—it does succeed in 
greatly raising the price against the foreigner. But this object is 
accomplished at the cost of about half the duty levied on wines 
exported to Europe, while it is obvious that the effect of such a 
policy must be most injurious to the interests of the Portuguese 
wine growers generally. While this system is pursued it is 
equally hopeless for us to expect any cheap port, or for the 
Portuguese to develope, as they might do, the remarkable capacity 
of their country for the production of good wine at moderate 
prices. With regard to the composition of the article which still 
constitutes the favourite after-dinner drink of Englishmen, we find 
a recipe for the making of port wine by the admixture of the 
colouring matter of dried elderberries with a copious dose of 
brandy, thus rendering it black and strong. 

True sherry is produced in a district of limited extent in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Xeres-de-la-~Frontera, about twenty 
miles from Cadiz. But an immense quantity of the wine we drink 
as sherry in England does not trace its origin to these favoured 
vineyards. It is brought either from adjacent districts or from 
Malaga and other places along the coast, and is shipped on board 
vessels loading in the bay of Cadiz with a bill of lading describing 
it as pure sherry. However, we ought not perhaps to say much 
on this point, for so long as the substituted wine is sound and 
pure, no great mischief is done, which is more than can be said 
for other practices to which it is often subjected before it appears 
on our dinner-tables. Like port, the sherry shipped to England is 
made up for our market, about ten gallons of spirits being generally 
added to each butt before exportation. It is almost all quite pale 
at first, brown sherry being obtained by the addition of *‘ doctor.” 
The trade in sherry is entirely free from restriction on the part of 
the Government, but it is nevertheless quite certain that for some 
years the demand for this wine has exceeded the supply. According 
to Mr. Shaw, the production of the finer qualities cannot be much 
extended ; but there is room for a considerable increase in the 
production of second-class, but still excellent, wines even in the 
district of Xeres. And as railway communication is extended in 
Spain, we may fairly expect, from more remote districts which are 
capable of supplying an almost unbounded quantity, wines both red 
and white, which, although they may not satisfy the connoisseur, 
will be both pleasant and wholesome drinking. 

Under the head of French wines, Mr. Shaw describes the produce 


ee 


of the most celebrated vineyards of the principal vine-growing 
districts, and furnishes many valuable details as to their mode of 
preparation and value. His account of the Rhine wine is rather 
meagre. He seems to think that both from Sicily and Italy wines 
might be obtained at low prices, and well suited to the English 
market, if the requisite care and attention were bestowed upon 
the growth of the grapes and the subsequent treatment of their 
produce. Unfortunately, there has hitherto been great negligence 
in both respects, nor is this wonderful since both capital and the 
stimulus of foreign demand have been wanting. Influential 
Italians are, however, already directing their attention to this 
source of wealth, and as vines may be cultivated with advantage 
in almost every part of the country there can be little doubt that, 
in a few years, the trade in Italian wines will become important. 
The Greek wines are at present little known in England, nor, so 
far as we have had an opportunity of tasting them, can much be 
said in their favour. The cause of their inferior quality is, 
however, obviously imperfect manufacture, and this, the Greeks 
themselves are quite sensible. They are, however, alive to the 
opening afforded them by the reduction of our wine duties ; 
and with the commercial enterprise which characterises them, 
several companies have already been formed to develop the trade. 
Young Greeks have also been sent to Burgundy, Champagne, 
&e., to be instructed in wine-making, and Frenchmen have been 
brought to Greece for the same purpose. Mr. Shaw does not 
appear to know much of the Hungarian wines, and certainly does 
not do justice to them. Admitting that there is great room for 
improvement in the manufacture of the ordinary growths, it is 
nevertheless certain that there are many sorts which can be 
produced in great abundance and sold at a very moderate price ; 
and which, possessing both considerable body and flavour, are 
much better adapted to the English taste than clarets of the same 
value. Of the capabilities of Australia as a wine-growing country, 
our author appears to entertain but a poor opinion ; at all events, 
with the exception of one sample, all the wine from this part of 
the world which he has hitherto tasted has been “ poor, flavourless, 
and thin.” 

We cannot follow him in his discussion of the merits of other and 
less known sources of supply. The general result of his examination 
is that there is an abundance of fair palatable wine to be had ina 
great variety of quarters, at prices which would bring it within 
reach of the mass of English consumers. He objects, however, 
strongly to the present graduated scale of duties, thinking that it 
impedes trade while it is unnecessary for the protection of the 
excise on spirits. But that is a point hardly suitable for discussion 
in these columns. 








INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


Gro.oaists have lately begun to discover that the comparatively 
quiet and peaceful action of water has produced greater terrestrial 
revolutions than spasmodic bursts of volcanic fire. In the same 
way the writers of biography and history are at length bent on 
doing tardy justice to the potent but undemonstrative influence of 
industrial achievements. Thomas Carlyle was among the first to 
proclaim the dignity of labour, and to insist that the captains of 
industry were as real heroes, every inch of them, in spite of their 
grimy clothes and seeming drudgery, as the captains of the schools 
who enthralled the world by their poetry or philosophy, or the 
captains of war, who dazzled it by the external romance of their 
feats of arms. “The true epic of our time,” said the philosopher 
of Chelsea, “ is not arms and the man, but tools and the man,—an 
infinitely wider kind of epic.” Taking this as his text, Mr. Smiles 
maintains that the labours of the industrial class, to whom society 
owes so much of its comfort and well-being, are well deserving of 
commemoration. He reminds us of Sir John Sinclair’s shrewd 
remark to the Frenchman, who was lavishing praise on the artist 
who invented ruffles, that some merit was also due to the man 
who added the shirt. Mr. Smiles has already done good service 
in the field of industrial biography. His “ Lives of the Engineers” 
has taken its place as a standard work, which none who wish to 
comprehend the development of an important branch of British 
genius can overlook. It was, he tells us, while preparing that 
work that the idea of the present volume occurred to him, and that 
he collected the first materials for it. He frequently came across 
the track of celebrated inventors, mechanics, and iron workers, 
whose labours seemed to him well worthy of being traced out and 
placed on record. In the prosecution of this task he received a 
great deal of original information, in some instances directly from 
the eminent mechanics and engineers whose careers he has described, 
and in others from their families or contemporaries. Those 
materials he has put together with his well-known graphic power, 
and the result is an exceedingly valuable and interesting book, 

There is an old legend concerning Styria, that the gods offered 
the people the choice of gold fora limited number of years, of silver 
for twice as long, and of iron for ever. The Styrians were wise 
and chose the last. Iron is, indeed, of all metals the most truly 

recious. It has been justly termed the index of civilization, and 
Lelie scarcely exaggerated when he said that were the use of iron 
lost among us, we should, in a few ages, be unavoidably reduced 
to the wants and ignorance of primitive savages. Hence certain 
modern philosophers have endeavoured to classify the stages of 
human progress by applying to one the name of the stone, to 





* Industrial Biography. Iron Workers and Tool Makers. By Samuel Smiles, 
Author of “‘ Lives of the Engineers. London: John Murray. 
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another the bronze, and a third the iron age, according to the 
materials of which they constructed their tools and weapons. The 
history of the British iron manufacture is especially interesting on 
account of its rapid rise, the mechanical genius which it stimulated, 
and the national prosperity which is attributable to it. There is 
something very singular in the length of time which elapsed before 
we learned to turn this rich endowment to account. The ore, the 
flux, and the fuel, lay side by side ready to our hand ; and yet no 
sooner was our timber exhausted, than we became helpless to 
transform the crude iron into the useful metal, and had to rely 
upon foreign countries for our supplies. Down to nearly the end 
of the last century Sweden drew nearly a million and a half from 
us every year for wrought metal. It was not till Cort, in 1783, 


introduced his puddling furnace and rolling process, that we began | 


to be self-dependent. We are now able not only to supply our 
own wants, but also to export iron to other nations. The make of 

ig-iron increased nearly sixfold between 1800 and 1835, and four- 
old between 1835 and the present time. It at present amounts to 
about three million tons a year, being worth about twelve millions 
sterling. 
iron ore throughout the world. 

In reading the history of the cotton manufacture, while one’s 
pride is naturally stirred by the contemplation of so magnificent a 
monument of our enterprise and industry, one cannot but be 
shocked at the almost uniform ingratitude and misfortune which 
the inventors of the various pieces of machinery met with. From 
Kay to Crompton, with the single exceptio. of Arkwright, they 
all came to ruin through the knavery or indifference of the men 
whose fortunes they had made. In the iron trade, on the other 
hand, Cort stands almost alone, among his fellow-workers, as a 
sufferer in this way; and if any one was to blame it was the 
Government and not the ironmasters. The others seem to have 
profited by the fruits of their genius. The lives of Lord Dudley 
and Andrew Yarranton, the pioneers of iron-working in the 
seventeenth century ; of the Darlys and Reynoldses of far-famed 
Colebrookdale ; of Huntsman, the inventor of cast steel ; of Cort, 
to whom we have already alluded ; of Mushet and Neilson, who 
taught Scotland how to turn her “wild coal” to account ; and of a 
number of minor worthies, form the first part of Mr. Smiles’s 
volume. 

The second part is devoted to the machine and tool makers— 
Joseph Bramah, Henry Maudslay, James Fox, Nasmyth, Fairbairn, 
Whitworth, &. With the exception of Nasmyth, they all started 
humbly in life, and worked their way upwards to the front rank of 
their respective professions. Bramah was a plough-boy, Maudslay 
was a powder-monkey or cartridge-filler in Woolwich Arsenal, Fox 
was a butler, Fairbairn was a colliery-lad. They owed their 
advancement entirely to their own exertions, and in making their 
own fortunes they contributed largely to the prosperity and 
progress of their country. It was a favourite saying of old 

obert Peel, grandfather of the statesman and founder of the 
family, that ‘the gains of individuals are small compared with the 
national gains arising from trade ;” and this maxim is strikingly 
illustrated in the history of the iron-workers and tool-makers 
which Mr. Smiles has told so well. 








WATER SUPPLY OF JERUSALEM.* 


Many a strange book in the course of his life is a reviewer 
destined to peruse, no matter what class of works he renders his 
criticism upon, but amongst the various engineering, sanitary, and 
useful projects which combine the scientific, practical, commercial, 
and singular in their aspects, perhaps the last we should have 
anticipated would have been a British one for supplying the city 
of the Holy Land with good water and effective drainage. Not 
that such a plan is unfeasible or may prove unprofitable, but 
because we should have expected such matters to have been dealt 
with by a Jerusalem board of works rather than by a British semi- 
benevolent society and an Irish civil engineer. The wandering as 
well as the sedentary Briton has, however, an eye to business, 
whatever may be the part of the world in which a seeming occasion 
for business may arise, and Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, are as keen 
in their scent of opportunities as the characteristicEnglishman. Not 
the slightest doubt that, as Jerusalem had possibly good drainage 
and certainly an abundant supply of the un-inebriating fluid in 
its ancient days of glory, when the stiff-necked Jews of old went 
up in thousands to worship in the grand and memorable temple, 
Dr. Whitty has a perfect right to inquire why the city that, when 
besieged by Titus for four months and a half, never once suffered 
from want of water should now lack a daily supply for its dimi- 
nished number of inhabitants. The size of the ancient city at 
various epochs, the number of its inhabitants, its area, the quantity 
and sources of its ancient water supply, are all subjects of legitimate 
inquiry for this engineering project ; but they are subjects also 
which necessitate a collateral inquiry into ancient history 
and a consideration of facts which have other interests than 
that of obtaining and disposing of so many gallons of water a 
=< As to the extent of the ancient Jerusalem, Dr. Whitty 
iffers but slightly from his predecessors, the limits in the 
reign of Solomon—the era of its highest glory—being considered 
to have been little larger than at present; for although at two 
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Britain yields nearly a twelfth of the whole produce of | 


| citizens had in store at the time their beleaguerment began. 


points it extended further south, its northern limits were within the 
present boundary. Even the second wall of the kings Hezekiah and 
Manasseh is considered not to have included the site of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. About ten years after the death of Christ, 
and before the attack of Titus, was when the walls had attained 
their greatest extension; a third circuit having been added by 
Agrippa, under Claudius Cesar. Of this third wall few traces 
remain ; but Dr. Whitty assumes the outer wall, at the north-west, 
as from 850 to 950 yards, beyond the second, or Hezekiah’s wall, 
and that again as from 400 to 670 yards outside the present wall. 


encompassing a space of about 800,000 square yards not now 
included. He also makes out two other spaces excluded by the 


modern wall as belonging to the ancient city, one containing 
76,000 on the east, and the other about 400,000 square yards on 
the south, which, added to the area of the existing city, gives 
a total of about 480 acres as the probable dimensions of the 
ancient one. 

The next consideration is very naturally the density of its former 
population. Taking the maximum average of the most crowded 
parts of London—and no Eastern city could be so densely crowded 
without danger of pestilence—we find, in 1851, in St. Andrew’s, 
East Holborn, as many as 423 to the acre, or 11} square yards to 
each individual. Now, multiplying roughly this maximum by the 
number of acres in ancient Jerusalem, we have about 203,000 as a 
total population, which could not have been exceeded, And yet 
Josephus speaks of 1,200,000 people shut up within its walls at 
the time of the siege of Titus, adding, however, that the greatest 
portion quickly perished from pestilence and famine, besides those 
who were taken prisoners and fell in battle. There is no doubt this 
was an unusual number, as is evident from Josephus’s expressions, 
a “ vast concourse collected from without the city,” “on this occa- 
sion the whole nation had been shut up as in a prison,” of which 
Dr. Whitty gives this explanation—that all the able-bodied had 
come up to Jerusalem to the feast of the passover, and were 
mostly encamped outside the city; and being on this occasion 
surprised by the Roman army, rushed within the walls for protec- 
tion. Dividing the number of square yards within the ancient city by 
the one million two hundred thousand persons said to have been 
shut up in it, there could but have been less than two square 
yards, or little more than standing room, for each individual ; and 
we can feel no surprise that, as narrated by the old Jewish historian, 
“the confined situation caused at first a pestilential mortality.” So 
that, as far as the calculation of the ordinary residential population 
is concerned, we may accept the doctor’s estimate, that it did not 
exceed 200,000 within the walls. By a similar process of reason- 
ing, Dr. Whitty attempts to get at the minimum quantity of water 
which could have sufficed for such a population ; and assuming five 
gallons a day as the least quantity that would suffice for an indi- 
vidual in a city under an Eastern sky even during a siege, it would 
require upwards of a million gallons a day, or, for the four and a half 
months’ siege of Titus, a hundred and forty-five million gallons, 
Now, the extent of the present city is 213 acres, and the popula- 
tion 20,000, giving an area of 50 square yards to each individual. 
The annual depth of rainfall at Jerusalem, taken from a mean of 
fifteen years, is 65 inches, which would yield for the whole city 
fifty millions of cubic feet falling within the walls, or a daily supply 
of 42 gallons for every individual of the present 20,000 inhabitants, 
These facts are in direct contradiction of the groundless assertion, 
so frequently copied from book to book, that, in consequence of the 
curse over the land, there was a scarcity of water from the heavens ; 
for, comparing this amount with the average rainfall in England, 
where no one asserts a deficiency of wet, we find the mean of forty 
years at Greenwich only 245%, inches. In this case, then, as in many 
others, to Providence has been assigned what is truly due to the 
improvidence of man. Dr. Whitty concludes from these data that, 
as the Romans in their attack had most likely cut off the aqueduct 
supplies, and as one million gallons a day were needed, for the 
143 days of siege, there must have been reservoir accommodation 
to the extent of at least 145 million gallons ; and this, or more, the 


There 


_are only three other sources in the city, or in the immediate 








vicinity, from which at present it derives any supply. First, a 
small duct conveying the water underground from the upper pool 
of Gihon into the pool of Hezekiah ; and as there are no proper 
means for collecting the water from the surrounding country into 
this upper pool, the estimated average is not much beyond 18,000 
gallons a day for the quantity flowing into the pool of Hezekiah, 
and the probable quantity during the summer dry season not more 
than about 4,000 gallons. The second source is the Bath of 
Healing, which Dr. Whitty believes to have a deep-seated tunnelled 
aqueduct leading into it from Ain Es-Suani, in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and which, if the concealed permanent spring be 
proved to exist, may supply another 4,000 gallons a day 
in the driest season. Thirdly, the Pool of Siloam probably 
yields some 14,400 gallons a day. These estimates are made 
for the summer-time, the period of most importance, and 
when the poor people now carry water to Jerusalem in goat- 
skins on their own backs, or on asses from El Rogel, or the 
Well of Jacob, and when it becomes dry from Ain-u-Yalo and 
other springs miles away. The quantity estimated as taken from 
El Royal is 12,500 gallons per diem, and that from Ain YAlo and 
other distant sources, about an equal quantity. These constitute 
allethe sources of supply beyond the rainfall within the walls. The 
conclusion Dr. Whitty draws is that the poor in Jerusalem lack 
some 4,000 skins, or 25,000 gallons, of water above that which 
their deficient cisterns supply during the drought of summer. We 
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think a greater margin should be given for a properly necessary 
quantity, as the quantity fetched in this way, and especially from 
the more distant sources, is not likely to be more than sufficient 
for the barest requirements of life. Dr. Whitty attempts next to 
determine, by adding these four quantities together, what is the 
total daily supply at the most sultry period of the year, when 
misery, disease, aud inconvenience arising from a scarcity of water 
are most sever: ly felt. Allowing the possible amount of 664,000 
gallons from rainfall from the roofs and paved yards of the city, 
the probability seems that through the want. of proper storage and 
tanks, the leaky condition of many of the cisterns, and the want 
of them in the poorer class of houses, not more than one-twentieth 
part of that quantity is actually preserved. 

Taking this portion only as 33,000 gallons, in addition to 
the supplies from the Pool of Hezekiah, &c., we may get a total 
of 67,000 gallons per day in all, and from this estimate it 
would seem that Jerusalem received per individual only one 
thirteenth of the quantity supplied in our metropolis by pipes 
alone, without reckoning the supply from wells or the rain-fall. 
Moreover, baths and other eastern luxuries of the rich diminish 
still more seriously the supply for the poorer classes, by whom 
ablutions can be seldom indulged in, and habitual cleanliness 
never—in fact, we know that the disease and suffering from 
crowded dwellings and scarcity of water are beyond description. 
The present city stands on the débris of the former buildings of 
many ages, and the original ground is hardly anywhere to be seen 
It is visible, however, on the site of the Harem, beneath which there 
existsa cistern of vast dimensions,only recently found, exeavated in the 
solid rock, the roof supported by numerous columns of rough stone. 
It is mentioned in Eeclesiasticus, and referred to by Tacitus ; in 
the “Chronicles of the Crusaders” is called the Royal Pool, and 
was formerly supplied with running water for the ablutions of the 
Jewish priests and the service of the Temple by an aqueduct from 
the Pools of Solomon ; but at the present time serves only as a 
receptacle for the rain-water from the mosques of Omar and El 

Sa. 

Within the Harem enclosure are other cisterns of smaller 
dimensions ; of these three tanks occur between the Golden Gate 
and the Mosque of Omar, one near the Gate of the Chain, and 
there are at least two others within the city. 

But it must not be supposed that the water from all these 
sources is thoroughly pure and wholesome. Such is far from the 
case. With the mass of débris, twenty feet thick, on which the 
present city is built, is commingled the filth of ages, and the porous 
wells for catching the rain-water from the houses are commonly in 
close proximity to the cesspools. 

The sources from which, then, an increased supply might be 
obtained are, according to Dr. Whitty’s views—the more perfect 
interception of the rain, and its storage in proper receptacles, the 
conduction of the surface-water from a district by covered drains 
or open channels, thus intercepting its flow into the natural water- 
courses ; from natural or surface-springs, and from deep wells. 
These he considers the only sources, there being neither available 
rivers nor streams in the locality. He then goes on to show that 
a portion only of the total rainfall is capable of being collected in 
reservoirs, the mode best adapted for such a measure being the 
formation of embankments across valleys, after the fashion of 
Solomon’s Pools or our own familiar Serpentine. But the forming 
of an artificial surface over a large extent of country, to prevent 
loss of water by absorption into the ground, would be too expensive 
a process in the present financial state of the country. The cost 
he puts down at a shilling a square yard, or £242 per acre, the 
outlay of which, though a great expense, he considers would yield 
a high interest if purchasers for the water could be found. Thus 
he estimates, taking sixty-five inches of rainfall, that the quantity 
of water per acre would be 1,500,000 gallons, which, at sixpence 
per thousand gallons, would realize £36. 15s., giving a profit of 
£24. 13s. per acre after 5 per cent. on outlay. The author also 
urges a boring at the bottom of El Rogel, with a view to tap what 
he terms the geological, or what will be perhaps more intelligibly 
expressed as the deep underground drainage-area. The geological 
circumstances are reported as adverse to attempts to sink for 
artesian wells ; while the physical features of the country, on the 
other hand, are said to be of a nature highly favourable to land- 
drainage interception, and the collection of surface-waters. Dr. 
Whitty finally goes into the minute details of the project he 
proposes for an effective water-supply for Jerusalem, which he 
estimates as capable of being accomplished for a sum of £3,000, 
“ leaving it to the magnanimity of Christians and Jews to subscribe 
funds” for such a laudable project. 








THE GENTLE LIFE.* 


Tuts little volume has an attractive look, with its neat, modest 
binding, its clear typography, and the tasteful ornamentation of its 
leading pages. We find the same agreeable qualities in the 
authors style and in the tone of his mind. He seems to have 
conversed familiarly, and to some profit, with all the wisest and 
kindliest of modern essayists, from great Bacon and old Montaigne, 
the prince and patriarch of them all, to Izaak Walton and Sir Thomas 
Brown, then to Addison and Sir Richard Steele, then Johnson and 
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Goldsmith, and so on to Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and 
others, the immediate predecessors of our contemporary writers in 
that kind. With a ripe and mellow thoughtfulness inspired by 
such studies as these, and with a fair share of natural good sense 
and good humour, he joins so much real knowledge of the world 
as to place him above the temptation of uttering any smartly cynical 
remarks upon it. Indeed, he is nearer to an optimist than a cynic. 
In these days, when the Saturday Review is accustomed to ventilate 
its two or three paradoxes weekly concerning the moral obligations 
of social life, there is some danger lest young people should be led 
into the habit of forming crude and hasty opinions with regard to 
ethical questions of a nice or difficult nature. It is with the more 
satisfaction that we meet with a new essayist who delights without 
the slightest pedantry to quote the choicest wisdom of our fore- 
fathers, and who abides by those old-fashioned Christian ideas of 
duty, which Steele and Addison, wits and men of the world, were 
not ashamed to set before the young Englishmen of 1713. He 
begins, of course, with an essay upon the difference between being 
gentle and being genteel. He vindicates the inequalities of social 
rank, which need not, as he observes, hinder the poorest from 
becoming a true gentleman, courteous, polite, and dignified, with 
easy good manners and quiet self-respect. Nevertheless, he values 
public school education, because there all boys are equally placed, 
so that the cleverest, bravest, and hardiest wins ; but he thinks 
that there are certain things which boys are taught far too scantily 
now-a-days ; and these are, submission and reverence towards age ; 
politeness towards, ayd a correct estimation of the opposite sex ; 
personal cleanliness, chastity, and the love of truth. He recurs 
again and again to the observation, that one of the characteristic 
faults of this generation is a want of proper veneration for old age ; 
and, in children, a want of due respect for their parents. 

His chapters on “ Luck,” and “ Success in Life,” are full of con- 
soling truth. The subjects of flirtation, courtship, men’s wives, 
women’s husbands, and marriage in general, are discussed with 
equal shrewdness of perception and liveliness of manner. He is, 
perhaps, rather too severe, when he forbids all flirtation except 
with a view to marriage. His definition of this practice is, “ the 
exercise of our powers of fascination and of pleasing, with the 
express purpose of conveying to the mind of a person of the 
opposite sex, the assurance that his or her society is peculiarly 
agreeable to us.” We are not quite prepared to admit that this 1s 
necessarily a dangerous or immoral proceeding where marriage is 
out of the question. But that is because we do not agree with the 
author's opinion, in his essay on friendship, that a man and a 
woman cannot safely be friends to each other. He has, however, 
a very high opinion of women, for he really believes that “if the 
whole sins of the world could be pareeiled out into two huge 
heaps, those committed by the men would far exceed those of the 
women ;” and although the active virtues of man, his good deeds, 
might equal those of woman, “his passive virtues, his patience and 
endurance, would be much smaller ;” therefure, she is “ the better 
half.” Without vouching for this estimate, we believe that women 
are very good creatures in their way, and hope that they will take 
in very good part the author’s advice upon their behaviour towards 
their husbands. He considers that “the faults of husbands aregreatly 
exaggerated, and that married men are, on the whole, very good.” 
Ladies may also benefit by the perusal of his essay “ On Servants,” 
and they ought not to refuse to listen to a preacher who has spoken 
so handsomely of their sex. 

There is some force of thought and much refinement of feeling 
in his essays on more abstract themes of moralising, on disappoint- 
ment, illusions, melancholy, knowledge, and growing old. From 
the last essay in the book—indeed from its last page,—we will 
extract a beautiful and truthful description of the declining state 
of a “ gentle life” :— 

“Tt seems to us, therefore, that a great deal of unnecessary pity 
has been thrown away upon old age. We begin at school reading 
Cicero’s treatise, hearing him talk with Scipio and Leolius ; we hear 
much about poor old men ; we are taught to admire the vigour, quick- 
ness, and capacity of youth and manhood. We lose sight of the 
wisdom which age brings even to the most foolish. We think that a 
circumscribed sphere must necessarily be an unhappy one. It is not 
always so. What one abandons in growirg old is perhaps after all 
not worth having. The chief part of youth is but excitement; often 
both unwise and unhealthy. The same pen which has written, with a 
morbid feeling, that ‘there is a class of beings who do grow old in 
their youth and die ere middle age,’ tells us also that ‘ the best of life 
is but intoxication.’ That passes away. The man who has grown old 
does not care about it. The author at that period has no feverish 
excitement about seeing himself in print ; he does not hunt newspapers 
for reviews and notices. He is content to wait; he knows what fame 
is worth. The obscure man of science, who has been wishing to make 
the world better and wiser; the struggling curate, the poor and hard- 
tried man of God; the enthusiastic reformer, who has watched the 
sadly slow dawning of progress and liberty ; the artist, whose drearn 
of beauty slowly fades before his dim eyes—all lay down their feverish 
wishes as they advance in life, forget the bright ideal which they 
cannot reach, and embrace the more imperfect real. We speak not 
here of the assured Christian. He, from the noblest pinnacle of faith, 
beholds a promised land, and is eager to reach it; he prays * to be 
delivered from the body of this death ;* but we write of those humbler, 
perhaps more human souls, with whom increasing age each day 
treads down an illusion. All feverish wishes, raw and inconclusive 
desires, have died down, and a calm beauty and peace survive ; 
passions are dead, temptations weakened or conquered, experience has 
been won; selfish interests are widened into universal ones; vain, idle 
hopes, have merged into a former faith or a complete knowledge; and 
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more light has broken in upon the soul’s dark cottage, battered and 
decayed, ‘ through chinks which Time has made.’ + * * 


“ We are no longer the fools of time and error. We are leaving by 
slow degrees the oid world ; we stand upon the threshold of the new; 
not without hope, but without fear, in an exceedingly natural position, 
with nothing strange or dreadful about it; with our domain drawn 
within a narrow circle, but equal to our power. Muscular strength, 
organic instincts, are all gone; but what then? We do not want 
them; we are getting ready for the great change, one which is just as 
necessary as it was to be born; and to a little child, perhaps one is not 
a whit more painful than the other—perhaps not so painful. The 
wheels of Time have brought us to the goal; we are about to rest 
while others labour; to stay at home while others wander. We touch 
at last the mysterious door—are we to be pitied or to be envied?” 


We might, after so much that is worthy of approval, object to 
some inconclusive arguments, or in appropriate illustrations, which 
occur in these discursive essays. We could point out, for instance, 
that the author has apparently misconceived the purport of the cele- 
brated sentence, “All men are born free and equal,” in the 
American Declaration of Independence. But the little book is a 
wholesome and pleasant one. It will be sure to win friends. 








ORIGINAL ACROSTICS.* 


THE right season has been chosen for the appearance of these 
acrostics. For the next few weeks England will be making holiday. 
Happy children home from school, students “ come down” from 
college, elders feeling young again in the midst of the universal 
joy, will be keeping a merry Christmas round a thousand blazing 
hearths. All, from the oldest to the youngest, will be eager for 
fun, and charades, music, and dancing, will drive away care, at any 
rate till Twelfth-night. But sometimes, no doubt, the question will 
be asked—what shall we do next? When the presents are all 
taken off the Christmas tree, when the dish of snap-dragon is 
exhausted, and the conjuror’s magazine of marvels has been 
emptied, it is just possible there may be a pause when nobudy has 
a plan to propose. The moment is critical, and an indiscreet 
enthusiast has a chance of spoiling the rest of the evening by an 
injudicious proposition. He may possibly, with the best intentions, 
plunge a whole party simultaneously into misery and cross questions 
and crooked answers, proverbs, or some similar “ game”—a strange 
misnomer for devices warranted to make people dismal onthe shortest 
notice. If the master of the ceremonies wishes to save his friends 
from such a catastrophe, let him have these poetical puzzles in his 
pocket. They will bea sure card to play should the festivities 
show signs of flagging. They have the great merit of being suited 
to people of allages. Nearly all are very ingenious, and many can 





claim poetical merits which will remind the reader of some of | 


Praed’s happiest efforts. “ They are in the nature of riddles,” we 
are told in the preface, “ the object being in each case to guess the 
two words which form the answer. These words are first described 
in a few verses, and then follow descriptions in a line, each of a 
series of words, of which the first letters in succession form the 
first word, and the last letters form the second word. In some of 
them the two words are connected by some train of association, 
which is explained in the descriptive verses. In the remainder 
these words form a third word, or a compound word, as in a 
common charade.” We give an example of the second kind, that 
our readers may judge for themselves and guess for themselves, 
unless they prefer to get the book and consult the key at the end 
of it. We assure them that the rest of the goods, to use a com- 
mercial phrase, correspond to the sample we subjoin :— 


“THe Worps. 


** My first is said of many things. Its sound 
Is sweet as anything on earth can be— 
Nay more ; it carries us beyond earth’s bound— 
It has a ring of heavenly minstrelsy. 
Behold yon loving pair, not three days one, 
It speaks to them unutterable bliss ; 
A gale from out the better world seems won, 
Which casts a perfect fragrance over this. 


“* My second speaks at once of lofty sway, 
Of power which wisely wielded, none may brave; 
Of refuge for the oppressed ; of manhood’s day 
Prompt to arrange and powerful to save— 
The wisest, bravest, ready to the call 
To render service for the good of all. 


* My whole might seem to have reached perfection’s height, 
My second’s glories by my first enhanced ; 
A barrier to have raised to hinder quite 
The near approach of any ill that chanced. 
But no; the fall’s sad curse is on it still, 
Its cup of sorrow mantling to the fill.” 


’ “Tne Letrers. (6.) 


‘1. Guess me and you will soon the acrostic guess. 
2. A small obstructive having a mighty power. 
3. A sacred nook off Scotland's lovely coast. 
4. Goliah’s challenge to his ruddy foe. 
5. As day declines ’tis sweet to welcome me. 
6. While silently we fall upon the earth.” 





* Original Acrostics. By a Circle of Friends. London: Bel! & Daldy. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN.* 


Tue first attribute of a gentlewoman, according to our author, is 
that she should know how to cook. He states that twenty millions 
sterling are annually wasted in the destruction of human food by bad 
cookery ; and that this is partly the reason why only one man in five 
and only one woman in twelve die leaving any property behind them. 
The women of Canada, of Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, and 
Spain, make the art of cooking part of their education. Some of the 
noblest ladies in England set a good example in this respect, and, before 
the death of the Prince Consort, the first gentlewoman in the land 
daily inspected her kitchen, pantry, confectionery, and still-room, 
and was proud of, and did herself show the rooms to her visitors 
when staying at the Castle.” “Carrying out the recognized principle 
of female duty, model kitchens were constructed at Windsor and 
Osborne, where all the princesses, from the eldest downwards, have 
passed a portion of each day in acquiring a knowledge of the various 
duties of domestic economy in the management of a household. In 
their model kitchen the princesses have daily practised the art of 
cookery, and also confectionery in all its various branches. There isa 
small store-room adjoining each kitchen, where each princess in turn 
gives out the stores, weighing or measuring each article, and making 
an entry thereof ina book kept for the purpose ; besides which, the 
princesses make bread. And that is not all; they have a dairy where 
they churn butter and make cheese.” It is a pity so good an 
example should be given in vain. Good cookery is one of the greatest 
of social virtues, and not without moral influence. It is wholesome, 
saves money, and makes his home comfortable for Paterfamilias. 
Young ladies may be deterred from attempting to acquire the art by 
the barbarous kitchen-range—costly and dirty—which obtains in most 
English homes, and would be decidedly prejudicial to their complexions, 
The model kitchen gets over this difficulty; is cleanly and cheap. 
Now upon all these matters we cannot do better than advise our 
readers to peruse the little volume before us. It is replete with good 
sense and valuable information. Girls will learn from it how they can 
cook papa’s dinner without soiling their fingers or disturbing their 
dress ; and how infinitely superior are the stoves and porcelain sauce- 
pans it recommends to the copper, iron, or tin saucepans and blazing 
ranges at present in use. 





THE REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS OF AUSTRIA.+ 


Tue English mind can dwell with sympathy upon the present 
aspect of Austria; and it is not one of the least changes of the time 
that this state of feeling should so quickly have succeeded the satis- 
faction with which her reverses were regarded in the Italian war. The 
change has been due not so much to our willingness to look favourably 
upon an ancient ally—for we have put away many of our old sym- 
pathies, together with some old animosities—as to the vigorous and 
honest effort of the Emperor of Austria to establish amongst his 
people constitutional government. An attempt so wise, aud thus far 
made with a noble fidelity, merits a closer study than newspaper 
correspondence can enable us to give it; and it is because M. de 
Haulleville’s pamphlet not only details the representative insti- 
tutions inaugurated by the Emperor, but goes thoroughly into their 
effect on the finances of the empire, as well as into its industrial 
resources, that we think it should be read. M. de Haulleville takes a 
favourable view of Austrian finance, which is borne out by the tables 
he quotes from the work of M. Block—* Puissance comparée des divers 
Etats de |’Europe;” and, reviewing the state of production and com- 
merce, with the fertility of the soil, sees hardly a limit to their 
increase, when means of comr~nication shall have been multiplied and 
free trade established. We i.ust add that while the author writes 
in a spirit decidedly friendly to Austria, his sympathy is wholly based 
upon the constitutional tendencies of her government. 





DIARIES. 


To the list of Diaries and Almanacks for next year which we 
lately noticed we have to add first :—‘‘ De La Rue’s Red Letter 
Diary,” t edited by Mr. James Glaisher, and a model of typography. 
As might be expected from the names of the publisher and editor, it 
contains, in addition to its commercial information, much scientific 
matter clearly explained. Next we have “ Letts’s Diary,’ § whose 
chief distinguishing features—in addition to the ordinary information 
of commercial diaries—are a tariff of duties, and a commercial 
summary of the year 1862. This diary, ‘‘ printed in above 100 varie- 
ties,’’ gained a prize medal at the International Exhibition. Next comes 
*“ The Law and Commercial Daily Remembrancer,” || indispensable to 
the legal profession, and combining with law matters the usual 
contents of an almanack. Finally, we have before us, “ The City 
Diary,’ {| interleaved with blotting paper, whose speciality is, that 
over and above its almanack, list of bankers, &c., it comprises the 
names aud addresses of all the members of the Corporation, the City 
offices, courts of law, unions, halls or offices of the civic companies, 
with the clubs, presidents and officers of the royal hospitals, ward 
clerks and beadles, and a calendar of local and general events. 





* The Gentlewoman, By the Author of “ Dianers and Dinner Parties.” 


+ Les Institutions Représentatives en Autriche, Par P. de Haulleville. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie. 


t De La Rue’s Red Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum Book, 1864. 
Thomas De La Rue & Co. 


Py | Letts’s Diary or Bills Due Book, and an Almanack for 1964. Letts, Son, 
Lo. 


{| The Law and Commercial Daily Remembrancer for 1864. Dunn & Duncan. 
{ The City Diary and Almanack, 1864. W. H. Collingridge. 
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BISHOP COLENSO ON GENESIS.* 


_ A sew volume of Dr. Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch has 
just issued from the press. The Bishop is evidently not the man 
to be easily put-down, and so, with perseverance and determina- 
tion, he has set vigorously to work, and now again lifts the lid of 
his Pandora box to let loose a fresh swarm of heresies about the 
ears of his assailants. In his three former volumes he has proved 
(as he imagines) that the story of the Exodus was a tissue of 
umpossibilities and contradictions, the invention of the pious 
cunning of Samuel and the fertile imagination of Jeremiah—thus 
in a general way the whole Pentateuch has been disposed of. Now, 
however, he prepares himself for different work : he turns back to 
Genesis, proceeds to subject it in piecemeal to a more searching 
ordeal, and pours down on its first eleven chapters such a bombard- 
ment of destructive criticism as it is not easy to conceive any 
ancient book able to survive, though in this case we may feel sure 
that, Sumter-like, the Pentateuch will continue to hold out, and, 
in detiance of all his efforts, eventually win the day. 

[t cannot be expected that this new volume will excite the same 
amount of public attention that was given to the first, which from 
the novelty and startling nature of its contents took the nation by 
surprise, and was indeed the sensation volume of the season. There 
are, however, some matters of deep interest discussed in it which 
are likely enough to secure it a tolerably general reading. The 
Creation, the Fall of Adam, the Deluge, and the Confusion of 
Tongues at Babel, are familiar and popular subjects which the 
Bishop here examines in all the particulars of their “ inconsistencies, 
contradictions, and impossibilities.” There is a chapter—the first— 
on the date and origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch ; one also on the 
origin of the Hebrew language, which he considers to be identical 
with that of the Canaanites; and another on the scarcity of 
allusions in the later books of the Old Testament—the Prophets 
and Psalms—to the stories of the Creation, Fall, and Deluge, which 
he believes to be a strong proof that these stories were either 
not known in those times, or were, if known, disbelieved. The 
volume closes with an appendix which opens up a novel and not 
uninteresting question,—tlat of the connection between the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch and the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment, particularly of St. Jude’s Epistle in which it is quoted. 

The main feature, however, of the volume is the minute and 
searching analysis by which Dr. Colenso endeavours to prove that 
these eleven chapters, and therefore the whole of Genesis, 
were the composition of two different writers who lived in 
different ages, and in which he points out the portions to be 
respectively assigned to each—the Jehovist and the Elohist. As 
this is the fundamental principle of the Bishop’s whole system— 
the very key of the position on which he has taken his stand— 
and of which his main proof is given in his second volume, he 
here has spared no amount of pains to bring forward all the 
evidence that can be collected in support of it. In the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th chapters the details of this analysis are furnished ; and these 
are followed by two other chapters, the 7th and 8th, in which the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic narratives are respectively given, separated 
from each other, and in a perfectly new and professedly more 
correct translation of the original. 

Such is a bare outline of the contents of this volume, the salient 
points of which we will proceed now briefly to examine, com- 
mencing with the Preface. This, like most of Dr. Colenso’s 
prefaces, is apologetic, comprehending, besides, observations on 
anything remarkable which has transpired in connection with the 
controversy since the publication of the previous volume. The 
tone throughout is that of increasing confidence: he thinks that 
his hard pounding is beginning to make an impression, and he 
seems resolved to pound away to the end. Dr. Candlish, of the 
Free Kirk of Scotland, is beginning to yield—so the Bishop 
rejoices to find,—and with much satisfaction, therefore, he quotes 
a few expressions from a recent address of this eminent divine, 
delivered at the opening of New College, Edinburgh, in which, 
Dr. Colenso says, some strange admissions are made :— 


“ All that is in Scripture is not Revelation strictly so called. Toa 
large extent Scripture is a record of human aflairs—of the sayings 
and doings of men. Is it to be held and considered infallible when it 
narrates the wars of kings, and inserts the genealogies of tribes and 
families, as well as when it announces an express oracle of Heaven, 
or authoritatively promulgates Divine doctrines and commands ?” 


. +3. - — . .- . 

Professor Lee, of Edinburgh, also, in Dr. Colenso’s opinion, 1s 
manifesting a leaning towards his views, as a passage from one of 
his lectures published in the Edinburgh Courant, November 25, 
may be supposed to prove—a passage which ends with the following 
striking words :— 

“No one generation can interpret Christianity for a succeeding 
generation. . . . . Even those topics which our Reformers elaborated 
so carefully, and which interested their world so profoundly, are felt not 
to be to us what they were to them. Other questions are pressing 
upon us, for which the cry is for an answer out of the Scriptures. 
Other burdens are loading us for which we seek relief from the same 
source, if it can furnish this.” 


From Bishop Thirlwall’s late charge to his clergy, he also draws 


comfort, a large extract from which, condemning the proceedings 
of Convocation relative to the Bishop’s work, is given at the end 








* The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. 
John W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part 1V. Longman, Green, Longman, 
& Co. 





further reformation 





of the preface, containing, among many remarkable passages, the 
following :— 


“A great part of the events related in the Old Testament has no 
more connection with our religion than those of Greek and Roman 
history. . . . . The numbers, migrations, wars, battles, conquests, and 
reverses of Israel have nothing in common with the teaching of Christ. 
. . . . Any attempt to erect such facts into articles of faith would be 
fraught with danger of irreparable evil to the Church, as well as with 
immediate hurt to numberless souls.” 


An oft-repeated argument directed against the Bishop's objec- 
tions is that they are devoid of novelty, that “they had been again 
and again refuted long ago by Archbishop Usher, more recently by 
Bishop Watson and others.” To the facts assumed here Dr. 
Colenso demurs. He says that, though aware that these divines 
would throw no light on his critical difficulties, he thought it his 
duty again to refer to them, and that to his surprise he found that 
Archbishop Usher confined his attention almost entirely to 
chronology, and Bishop Watson attempted little more than clearing 
up a geographical difticulty relative to the name of the town Dan. 
On the contrary, he thinks he finds in Bishop Watson a strong 
confirmation of his own views in a passage which he quotes, cer- 
tainly most remarkable for the times in which it was written—a 
passage in which he speaks of “rendering Christianity more 
rational in certain points than it was generally esteemed to be.” 
Our space allows us to give only the opening words :— 


“The time is approaching, or is already come, when Christianity 
will undergo a more severe investigation than it has ever yet done. 
My expectation as to its issue is this—that Catholic countries will 
become more Protestant, and that Protestant countries will admit a 


? 
. 


Such are some of the signs of the times which afford consolation 
to the Bishop of Natal in the present trial of his faith, when his name 
is bandied about as that of an arch-heretic, and ecclesiastical cen- 
sures and the deprivation of the revenues of his see most torment- 
ingly hang over him. Proceeding to the body of the volume, the 
first subject which claims attention is the analysis of the e'e ‘en chap- 
ters. Here we have two distinct things to deal with,—‘rs‘, the 
asse‘tion of double authorship ; secondly, the inference drawn from 
it—that Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch. The aralysis 
leads Dr. Colenso to the following division of these chapters into 
two narratives, the portions of which may in any English Bible be 
recognised by the one having only the name “ God” for the Divine 
Being whenever He is spoken of, and the other “ the Lord God,” 
“the Lord,” and occasionally “God” only. The former, says 
Dr. Colenso, are from the pen of the Elohist ; the latter from that 
of the Jehovist. The separate narratives are :— 


Elohistic. Jehovistic. 


I. 1.—II. 3. II. 4.—IV. 26. 
V. 1—28, 30—32. V. 29. 
VI. 9—14, 17—22. VI. 1—8, 15, 16. 
VII. 6—9, 11, 13—16, 18, 20, VIL. 1—5, 10, 12, 16—20, 23. 
21, 23, 24. 
VIII. I—5, 13, 14—19. VIII. 2, 4, 6—13, 20—22. 
IX. 1—17, 28, 29. IX. 18—27. X. 1—32. 
XI. 10—26. XI. 1—9. 


Such, he states, are the naked facts of the case ; and certainly it is 
remarkable howsteadily the names are used as indicated, whatever be 
the explanation to be given. But admitting the facts, do they justify 
Dr. Colenso’s inference that Moses was not the writer of the Penta- 
teuch? Allowing even that these portions were originally written 
by different hands, does it logically follow that they did not after- 
wards as original documents pass through the hands of Moses, and 
were not adopted by him, made his own, and incorporated into 
the larger history he was writing? We have already shown, in 
Nos. 161 and 162 of this journal, that the whole of Dr. Colenso’s 
theory of a late Elohist and Jehovist writer of the Pentateuch is 
built on a false interpretation as well as a false translation of the 
words attributed to God in Exodus vi. 3, “ by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them.” This, as Dr. Colenso himself says, is 
“the pivot on which his whole argument turns,” and as it has 
broken down under the weight of the theory which he has attempted 
to hang on it, the conclusion which he draws from this double 
authorship of Genesis (if there be such a thing) cannot be depended 
on as long as there is any other reasonable account which can be 
given of the matter. And certainly none appears more reasonable 
than that which we have mentioned—namely, that the Book of 
Genesis was compiled by Moses partly from original documents ; 
that he adopted, as far as possible, the words of these documents ; 
that he was enabled, by the inspiration under which, as God’s 
prophet, he wrote, to separate the truth in them from the false- 
hood ; and that the result was the Book of Genesis. To our minds, 
according to this view, it would be no difficulty were Dr. Colenso 
to prove that there were traces of twenty writers to be found there. 
There would have been exactly twenty original documents instead 
of two ; they would all have passed through the hands of Moses, 
and have been approved of by his inspired mind; and that 
inspiration would ever after stamp them as the writings of Moses. 

But Dr. Colenso alleges that these two narratives m some 
particulars contradict one another; and this is an important 
part of the case which he endeavours to make out. We do 
not see, however, that there is any absolute contradiction. There is 
really nothing in the account of the order of creation of man and 
the other animals in the first two chapters of Genesis, or in the 
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statements of the number of clean beasts taken into the Ark, 
which can be called such, more than in parallel cases in the New 
Testament. In both cases, wherever contradictions have been 
alleged to exist, it has been again and again shown that they are 
only apparent, and such as must inevitably be found to take place 
where several independent and truthful witnesses give their 
separate versions of any ordinary event. 

n his criticism of the account of the Flood, Dr. Colenso has 
completely run away with the question. No one of any intelligence 
or rational education now thinks of contending that the Flood 
covered the whole terrestrial globe, mixed fresh and salt water in 
one brackish ocean, which rose high above the summits of the 
Himalayan mountains and the Andes. The true question is purely 
one of interpretation—what the Deluge means—whether the narra- 
tive is to be understood literally or figuratively—and if the latter, 
which the facts of science seem to prove must be the case, what are 
the real events concealed under the images which are used! Such 
was the view taken of it by Dr. Chalmers, Hugh Miller, Dr. Buck- 
land, and a long array of by no means infidel writers ; and it is a 
common-sense view, which, though it may for a time require a 
man to suspend his judgment, by no means obliges him to deny a 
Deluge. 

The course, however, followed by Dr. Colenso is the very reverse 
of this. He nails his colours to the mast in his antagonism to the 
ordinary notions of the literal inspiration of Scripture, and nails 
his adversaries to the letter itself—to its perfect accuracy ; insists 
then on taking every word in its literal acceptation ; makes no 
allowance for the figurative nature of Eastern languages or the 
difficulty of understa iding a narrative so condensed as that of the 
ante-diluv.an world and expressed in words which must, many of 
them, have lost their primeval meaning ; drives his adversaries 
into a corner, and endeavours to make out a case of absurdity 
against them and inconsistency in their convictions. Hence in this 
volume, in the sixteenth and following chapters on the Flood, he 
says ‘‘ earth” must mean the terrestrial globe, “ every living thing” 
must mean every creature—mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, and 
insects known to modern natural history. These words certainly 
express such ideas in owr days, but it is certain that they conveyed 
no such notion to the inhabitants of the ante-diluvian world. 

On this topic Dr, Colenso becomes really interesting ; he 
amuses, he indulges freely in the ludicrous, and actually becomes 
funny. He takes his measuring line, ascertains the capacity of 
the ark, and then shows that it would be impossible for the naval 
architecture of the day to build such a Great Eastern. How, he 
asks, could one wind>w give light and air sufficient to keep all 
these creatures alive? whence could the several kinds of food 
suited to each animal have been got ? where litter sufficient to put 
beds under them at night? How could eight persons attend on so 
many animals, litter them daily, and give them food at stated 
times / The labour surely would be superhuman ! And then come 
even greater difficulties. Did the sloth and the armadillo march 
from the tropical regions of South America—the jaguar, the lama, 
and the tapir—up to the Icy North, across Behring’s Straits, and 
at length, after many years of wandering, enter into the ark, to 
travel back, after the Deluge, with similar toil to their present 
abodes? Were the ornithorynchus, the wombat, and the kan- 
garoo from Australia there also? and the ostrich from Africa ? 
ds it reasonable to suppose that Noah took into the ark one pair 
of locusts, a queen-bee and a drone, a couple of cockroaches, two 
live herrings, the shrew-mouse, and the humming-bird, besides 
half a million species of insects and innumerable snails, together 
with food for each species for more than a year? 

Such are the calculations, speculations, and absurdities by means 
of which Dr. Colenso endeavours to prove the incredibility of this 
part of the Bible, every one of which fall immediately to the ground 
on our adopting the simple hypothesis—as likely as anything else 
to be true—that the Deluge was only a local flood, extending over 
the region which formed the cradle of the human family in Central 
Asia—that the animals taken into the ark were only those which 
had occasion to be saved, were known to man, belonged to that 
region, or were in anywise useful to him—that the Ark had ample 
accommodation for all these creatures—and that no difficulty was 
necessarily experienced by Noah and his sons in attending to their 
wants. ‘his is a far more reasonable notion of the Deluge than 
that required by a literal interpretation of the narrative ; it is not 
opposed to any facts of science, and it may yet be proved to be 
consistent with the true interpretation of the story, whenever that 
is ascertained. 

But, notwithstanding all this, Dr. Colenso insists that the notion 
of a partial deluge is utterly excluded by the words of the 
narrative ; and to the proof of this point he devotes his twentieth 
chapter. His arguments, however, fail to convince us ; and we see 
no reason, after a most careful reading of the story, for altering 
our opinion that the expressions, “the earth,” “all flesh,” “every 
living creature,” &c., refer only to the part of the world then 
inhabited by man. ‘This is a possible interpretation ; and that is 
sufficient in the present state of our knowledge on the subject. 
But Dr. Colenso does proceed to consider the consequences of 
this supposition. Let us assume that the Flood was partial, and 
that there were only eighty species of animals (400 living creatures) 
in the Ark. What would follow? Even then, thinks Dr. Colenso, 
that Noah and his sons would be overwhelmed with work in 
feeding, littering, and keeping in a condition of health so many 

animals for twelve months ; and that “the ship would be full of 
filth, corrupting matter, fever, and pestilence.” But would this 


really happen? Many of these creatures would be small and would 











require very little labour to be expended on them; it is also 
doubtful if the number of species need be so many. Lions, tigers, 
and all such troublesome beasts might be left to drowning ; enough 
of them, after a partial deluge, would be sure to turn up to con- 
tinue the species. What motive could induce Noah to preserve 
rats and mice in that case ? 

The confusion of tongues at Babel is another recorded event, 
the incredibilities of which the Bishop largely considers. The 
question raised by it is a very interesting one—that of the origin 
of the Hebrew language,—and one involving peculiar difficulties, 
on account of the ordinary antediluvian history assuming, in the 
account given of the derivation of the names of individuals (such 
as Adam, Seth, Noah, &c.) that this was the language spoken in 
the Garden of Eden, as well as that thrown into confusion at 
Babel. We can only indicate some of the results at which the 
Bishop arrives. He considers that Hebrew was neither the 
language of Paradise nor of Babel—that Abraham’s own original 
language in Ur of the Chaldees was Aramean—that he learned 
Hebrew in Canaaan, it being the language of that country—that 
neither Abraham nor any of his descendants ever had occasion to 
speak to the Canaanites through an interpreter, which is a proof 
that he had learned their language—that the Phoenician language, 
which is Canaanite, closely resembled that of the Hebrews, as is 
proved by inscriptions on coins and monuments—that the 
Israelities carried Hebrew with them into Egypt, but that it must 
have become corrupted, during their sojourn, by the introduction 
of Egyptian phrases and idioms—that Moses, who, born and 
educated in Egypt, had never been in Canaan, could not have 
known pure Hebrew—and that, therefore, he was not the writer of 
the Pentateuch, which is written in pure Hebrew. 

Our space will allow us now to do no more than give some 
account of Bishop Colenso’s views as to the Book of Enoch. In 
the General Fpistle of Jude, 14, 15, there is a well-known reference 
to this book :—“ And Enoch, also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of his saints, &c., &c.” Now, says Dr. Colenso, it is plain 
that St. Jude believed that this Book of Enoch was actually 
written by Enoch. Do facts prove that such was the case? And 
if they do not, how can we reconcile the mistake into which Jude 
has fallen with our belief in his being an inspired writer? This is 
the difficulty ; and it is one, it will be observed, which seems 
seriously to affect, the question of the inspiration of the Neu 
Testament. Dr. Colenso next proceeds to ascertain what this 
book of Enoch is, and whence it came ; an answer to both which 
questions he finds in Archbishop Laurence (“ Book of Enoch”), who 
has given a translation of this extraordinary work. The Arch- 
bishop is of opinion that it is apocryphal and uninspired ; and as 
the book is one actually in existence, and yet not included in our 
canon of Scripture, of the correctness of his opinion none can 
doubt. The account to which this work may be turned for the 
support and confirmation of Dr. Colenso’s views is manifest, and 
he is not backward in availing himself of the advantage. ‘The first 
use he makes of it is to show how an inspired apostle (the supposed 
writer of Jude’s Epistle) could have been imposed on to believe 
a work not 120 years old to be the real writings of Enoch. Next, 
by a comparison of its language with that of the New Testament, 
he shows to how great an extent the imagery and expressions of 
the New estament writers were borrowed from it, particularly in 
descriptions of Heaven and Hell, the Day of Judgment, the Coming 
of Christ, and of Angels, of the names of whom several are given, 
all ending with the syllable e/, as Ramuel, Asae/, &c. This brief 
sketch will be sufficient to give our readers an idea of this book of 
Enoch, and of the peculiar difficulties which Dr. Colenso thinks 
arise out of it. That these difficulties ae more apparent than 
real, more alarming than dangerous, and are capable of being 
surmounted without damage to the Inspiration f Scripture, we 
have no reason to doubt. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE LONDON THEATRES—REVIEW OF 1863. 


At this season it is the fashion for journalists to; review the 
metropolitan occurrences of the past year—to take stock of each 
department, and to see what has been gained in the twelvemonth 
from January to December. There is no reason why the stage and 
its representatives should be left out of the record. The dramatic 
events of the year just drawing to a close—without considering 
the holiday pieces produced last Christmas—have been of some 
importance. Amidst a mass of ephemeral literary rubbish, and a 
crowd of histrionic impostors, the London drama has gained some 
good acting material, and the London stage some new and valuable 
per ormers. 

The month of January opened with the production of a dram: 
at the St. James’s, called “ The Dark Cloud,” the maiden work of 
Mr. Rose, a gentleman already favourably known to the public as 
an “ entertainer,” under the name of “ Arthur Sketchley.” The 
piece was evidently moulded, to some extent, upon “Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret,” but in other respects, we believe, it was original. Its 
success was moderate, and the acting in it by Miss Herbert, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Matthews, and Mr. Arthur Sterling was not 
remarkable. A few days after this production, the Lyceum 
Theatre was opened by Mr. Fechter with an adaptation of a 
French romantic drama by M. Paul Feval, called “ The Duke’s 
Motto.” This piece, with all its faults, so far hit the taste of the 
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town, and particularly of the fashionable classes, that it was 
played uninterruptedly until August, when the house closed for 
the recess. Much of this popularity was due to the acting of 
Mr. Fechter and Miss Kate Terry in the two chief characters. 
On the 26th of January, Mr. Boucicault made his great throw for 
success at the re-constructed Astley’s, by bringing out a drama 
founded on “ The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” He failed to win. In 
the alterations which he had made in the New Westminster 
Theatre (as he called it) he had foolishly snubbed the pit and 
gallery visitors. he first were packed away in a dark cavern 
under the projecting balconies ; the second were driven into a 
cockloft at the top extremity of the building, only suitable for 
charity-children in a cathedral. The result was a financial failure. 
No theatre can afford to despise the occupants of its pit and 
gallery, and least of all a playhouse “ over the water.” 

The month of February opened with a very delicate adaptation 
from the French by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, produced at the 
St. James’s, under the title of the “ Merry Widow,” in which Miss 

: J 

Herbert, usually somewhat cold and affected, made a great advance 
in her profession by playing a character full of beautiful senti- 
ment. About this time, the “great spectral illusion” at the 
Polytechnic, invented by Messrs. Pepper and Dircks, began to 
excite the notice of theatrical managers. On the 16th of February, 
Mr. Sothern, having played Lord Dundreary at the Haymarket 
Theatre three hundred and fifty-nine nights, had worn ont the 
stage fittings, and Mr. Buckstone had to remount the piece for 
another “run.” On the same night, Mr. Lewis Filmore made his 
appearance as a dramatic author, at the Princess’s, with the 
“ Winning Suit,” a four-act romantic play of the modern Elizabe- 
than school, written in good poetical blank verse, the plot being 
taken, we believe, from a German play with a Spanish plot, called 
“Tsidore of Castile.” Miss Amy Sedgwick’s acting, though ill 
supported, gave much effect to this fine composition ; but, in com- 
pliance with the popular taste for “ sensation plays,” it was, after 
gaining much approval during several weeks, withdrawn to make 
room for “ Aurora Floyd.” The close of the month was marked b 

the production, at Drury Lane, of Mr. Falconer’s “ Bonnie 
Dundee,” a gigantic spectacle and a gigantic failure. It was badly 
acted, and was, during its short existence, chiefly remarkable for 
employing four or five hundred supernumeraries. 

March opened with the performance of Miss Braddon’s “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret” at the St. James’s ; the stage version having all 
the faults of dramatised novels, but with some of the finest scenery 
that Mr. William Beverley has ever painted. Miss Herbert put 
on a fair wig with luxuriant curls, and created a sensation as 
“‘ Lady Audley.” The other popular novel—“ Aurora Floyd ”— by 
the same authoress, was put upon the stage at the Princess’s, on 
the 11th of March, and it served to bring Mr. Belmore into well- 
deserved notice. ‘This actor, one of our most promising low come- 
dians, made such a decided “ hit” in the part of the village idiot, 
that all the other characters were thrown into the shade, and the 
town flocked to see the “Softy.” On the 18th of March, the 
Adelphi management produced another play, founded on the same 
novel, in which Mr. Benjamin Webster played the “Softy,” in- 
vesting him with all the attributes of a rural Quilp. The acting 
throughout was good, the actors being well fitted with parts, and 
the play was successful. 

At the commencement of April, we, of course, had the usual 
Easter pieces—burlesques and extravaganzas, like those produced 
at Christmas. Since the painful withdrawal of Mr. Robson from 
the London stage, very little burlesque acting has been worthy of 
calm critical notice, and these Easter pieces brought out nothing 
beyond some clever fooling at the Strand by Mr. George Honey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean appeared at the Princess’s Theatre 
early in May, and gave a series of farewell performances before 
their departure for Australia. Very little honest praise can be 
accorded to these performances ; and we can synipathize with those 
Australians who were justly indignant when they were spoken of 
as theatrical savages whom Mr. Kean was destined to civilize. On 
the 16th of May, Lady Gifford’s comedy of “ Finesse” was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket and received with much favour. It was 
more of a farce than a comedy, and showed great comic dramatic 
talent which only wanted a little drilling. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. 
Wigan, and Mr. Chippendale did much to insure the success of 
this piece. On the 27th of May, “ The Ticket-of-Leave Man” was 
produced at the Olympic Theatre, and it still holds its ground 
with undiminished popularity. Though almost a literal translation 
from a French piece, called “ Léonard,” not a word from Mr. Tom 
Taylor, the adapter, acknowledging this fact, has yet appeared in 
the bills. No piece ever produced on the London stage has been 
better played in all its parts, and each actor has made a sound 
reputation in it. Mr. Atkins—a low comedian imported from 
Birmingham—Mr. Soutar, a light comedian from Brighton, and 
Mr. G. Vincent, a young general actor from Edinburgh, have all 
gained a good footing in London by their performances in this 
piece,—the last gentleman meriting special commendation for his 
admirably quaint portrait of an old Jew swindler. There is nothing 
conventional about his performance ; and he has succeeded in a 
part similar to one in which Mr. Robson failed. Poa 

In June, we had many fine performances by Madame Ristori, 
but being in Italian, they hardly demand notice in a review of the 
British drama. They were very badly managed, but still they 
were very successful. On the 20th of June, Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery, from whom much was expected, made his appearance as a 
tragedian at the Princess’s Theatre, and played Othello with no 











same month, Madlle. Stella Colas, a young French lady from the 
Théatre Francais, appeared at the Princess’s Theatre as Juliet, and 
made a decided “hit.” Without any striking graces of person, 
and though struggling in the fetters of an unfamiliar language, she 
gave an impressive portrait of the ycunz Italian girl. The per- 
formance filled the house for many weeks, until she was compelled 
to leave in the autumn to fulfil an engagement in St. Petersburg. 
She is expected to return in the spring. 

July and August, though fruitful in small adaptations, gave us 
nothing worthy of a second notice, but the 31st of August gave 
us practically a new theatre. The little house in Soho, built by 
Miss Kelly, and called the Soho Theatre, which had long been a 
neglected nursery for sucking actors who paid to play according to 
the length of their parts and purses, was re-opened on that night 
by Mrs. Charles Selby. Her company was new and untried, but 
several members of it showed promise, and the house once more 
took its place amongst recognized London theatres. 

On the 12th of September, Mr. Falconer produced an unsue- 
cessful comedy called “ Nature’s above Art,” at Drury-lane, and 
on the 14th of September, Mr. A. Wood, a low comedian from 
Bath and Bristol, made his appearance in an old farce at the 
Adelphi, but without much success. A serio-comic drama, called 
“The Deal Boatman,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand, was produced at 
Drury-lane with moderate success towards the close of this month, 
The plot was taken from the Peggotty episode in “ David Copper- 
field.” The Haymarket was re-opened, having been so far re- 
constructed that the audience, for the first tirae in their lives, were 
able to sit down with comfort, and Mrs. Selby, at the Royalty, by 
bringing out one of the best classic extravaganzas produced for 
some years—“ Ixion,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand—at once made her 
little theatre a favourite place of amusement. 

October opened with the production of “ Leah,” at the Adelphi, 
with Miss Bateman, an American actress, in the principal 
character. The play has a simple pastoral tone which is novel 
and pleasing; though it is far more pleasing in the original 
German of Mozenthal, than in this somewhat coarse American 
version. Miss Bateman, who played here, some years ago, as one 
of two precocious children, is a woman of genius and a consummate 
artist, unmatched now upon our tragic stage. Following close upon 
this noble success, were the production, at the Strand Theatre, of 
an original play of considerable merit, called “ Miriam’s Crime,” 
the author being Mr. Craven; and the revival at Drury-lane, after 
nearly thirty years’ rest, of Lord Byron’s gloomy poem, “‘ Manfred.” 
Manfred, in which Mr. Phelps had the misanthropic hero’s part, 
was produced on the 10th of October, and withdrawn on the 19th 
of December, thus running for more than two months. When it 
was first played at Covent Garden in 1834 it hardly ran as long, 
but the art of bill-sticking had not then been brought to perfection. 
On the 31st of October Mr. Fechter re-opened the Lyceum, after 
a very long recess, with a new romantic drama of the Paul Feval 
type, called “ Bel Demonio,” and a new stage constructed by a 
French patentee. On this stage every scene is built up in a solid 
form, and wings and flies are done away with. This new drama, in 
which Mr. Fechter and Miss Kate Terry sustain the leading parts, 
promises to be as successful as “ The Duke’s Motto.” 

In November, Mr. Westland Marston produced, at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, a new play, called “ Pure Gold,” which, with all its 
faults, is the most original literary effort made by English drama- 
tists during the twelvemonth. In the same month a second, and 
unsuccessful attempt, was made at the Haymarket to Anglicize M. 
Seribe’s comedy, “ Une Chaine,” for the use of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews. The chief event of December (passing by the 
Christmas pieces, which we reserve for future detailed notice) has 
been a thorough revival of circus perfirmances at the Alhambra 
Palace. 

This is a sufficient record of the most important dramatic occur- 
rences in 1863. Summed up, it appears that the dying year has 
witnessed the establishment of Mr. Fechter in a profitable theatre 
of his own—a pleasing international event, like Mr. C. Mathewss 
performance in Paris, which shows how old prejudices have disap- 
peared. It has also witnessed the great advance which Miss Kate 
Terry and Mr. Belmore have made in their profession; the 
curiously successful appearance of a young French actress, Miss 
Stella Colas, in a Shakespearian play ; the great achievement of a 
young American actress, Miss Bateman, from whom the highest 
things may be expected; and the opening of an elegant little 
theatre, the Royalty, emerging from the obscurity of the Soho. 
These are to be considered gains, and the loss on the other side is 
represented by the death of Mr. James Rogers, a most original 
and amusing Cockney low comedian. The literary gains of the 
British drama during 1863 are nothing to be very proud of. With 
the exception of the dramatised versions of Miss Braddon’s novels— 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” and “Aurora Floyd”—Mr. Lewis 
Filmore’s “ Winning Suit,” and Mr. Westland Marston’s “ Pure 
Gold,” we can find no other new piece worth preserving ; and this 
is a poor result in a city possessing so many prosperous theatres 
and so many clever actors ; but there is small encouragement*for 
authors of original poetic or inventive faculty to write for the 


London stage. 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Amnpst the festivities and levities of the season, those who look 
on music as an exponent of high and serious feeling will find 
gratification in reflecting on the wholesome influences, moral and 


glaring defects, and no extraordinary merit. On the 24th of the & artistic, which cannot fail to be exercised by the various perform- 
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ances at this period of Handel’s sublime masterpiece, the “ Messiah” 
—that noble inspiration in which religious sentiment and purity 
are expressed with a fervour and impressiveness scarcely paralleled 
in any other work in the whole region of art, Milton’s noble epic 
perhaps alone excepted. The language which Handel spoke, how- 
ever, was a universal one, and people of all creeds and tongues 
may bow tothe influence and be chastened by the effect of this 
noble music. Well may we be proud of a work which has a special 
and national as well as universal interest. The great German 
composer, who made this country his adopted home, and married 
his immortal music to our language, has not bequeathed, among 
his many musical legacies, any richer art-treasure than that in- 
comparable work, which enhances the sublime truths of religious 
hope and faith by those subtle and thrilling emotions which. it is 
the peculiar province of music to excite. No production of genius 
has ever so largely aided the cause of charity and benevolence as 
this oratorio. rom its first performance, a hundred and twenty 
years since, the “ Messiah” has constantly served as the means of 
collecting large sums for benevolent objects ; so that, considering 
its frequent applications to these purposes, as well as its vast 
intrinsic merits, it may be safely affirmed that no other production 
of genius has ever so largely united the highest principles of art 
with Christian feeling and charitable sympathies. Two perform- 
ances of the “ Messiah” have been given by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society with that grandeur of choral and instrumental effect for 
which this society has long been pre-eminent—the solo singers 
being Madile. Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Patey, and Mr. Renwick, the two latter gentlemen being new 
to their position. Mr. Patey made a very favourable impression 
by his careful execution of the arduous song “Why do the 
nations ;” while Mr. Renwick, with a fine voice and excellent 
intonation, seemed scarcely accustomed to the elevation of style 
required by music of this serious class. The other vocalists, whose 
names have been so frequently associated with this oratorio, require 
no reiterated testimony to their admirable efficiency. 

An excellent performance of the “Messiah” was also given at 
Exeter Hall, by Mr. G. W. Martin’s National Choral Society, 
which appears now to have become a permanent institution. Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who was the tenor here as at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s performances of the same oratorio, was on each occasion 
singing in his very best manner. In the declamatory music of 
Handel, there is no other singer who can compare with Mr. 
Reeves, for force without coarseness, and intenseness without 
exaggeration. The other members of the vocal quartette .were 
efficient coadjutors, and the general performance was worthy of 
the reputation of the National Choral Society. The performances 
of the “ Messiah” do not terminate with Christmas : in addition 
to that announced to take place at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Christ- 
mas-eve (with Madlle. Titiens as leading singer), the oratorio is to 
be given at Exeter Hall on the 5th of next month, for the benefit 
of the Friend of the Clergy Corporation ; Madame Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt being the chief attraction. The National Choral 
Society announces Haydn’s “Creation” for Wednesday next ; 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society an oratorio (not specified) 
for January 15. While referring to sacred music, we may 
express a hope that Handel’s “Jephtha” will ere long be given 
by the Sacred Harmonic Soociety, the choruses of that oratorio 
having been rehearsed at Exeter Hall, at a recent meeting of 
the amateur members of the Handel Festival Choir. As the 
last in the long series of Handel’s great religious works; as 
containing some of his finest declamatory music as well as some 
noble choruses ; and, moreover, as not having been heard for a 
considerable period, “Jephtha” will be a revival of great 
interest. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir commenced its season at St. James’s 
Hall, on Thursday week, with a programme comprising madrigals 
and part-sonys, besides various solo performances, both vocal and 
instrumental—the most important item in the selection, however, 
being Spohr’s “ Ode to St. Cecilia,” for soprano solo and chorus, 
with organ accompaniment. We have frequently had occasion to 
remark on the refined performance of Mr. Leslie’s choristers, which 
approaches more nearly to the best style of German chorus-singing 
than that of any other English institution of the kind. The enor- 
mous number of voices collected at the Exeter Hall performances 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society and the National Choral 
Society, however well suited to give effect to the massive 
grandeur of Handel's choruses, are too unwieldy to impart 
that lightness and delicacy and those flexible gradations of 
tone which are requisite in the performance of madrigals, part- 
songs, and other forms of chamber music. The moderate number 
of Mr. Leslie’s chorus admits of such selection as to ensure com- 
plete individual efficiency in all its members—a most important 
condition towards refined and finished execution, and one very 
difficult, if not impossible, to fulfil in the assembling of several hun- 
dred choristers. In Mr. Leslie’s selection on Thursday week, there 
was one genuine old madrigal, Wilbye’s “Stay, Corydon,” and 
several modern imitations of that form. The style of the madrigal 
is so stereotyped and conventional, that even in its own day it ad- 
mitted of little variety : the attempt, therefore, to reproduce what 
has been so thoroughly exhausted is as great a mistake in music as 
Pre-Raphaelitism in pictorial art. ‘The madrigal belongs to a period 
when music was trammelled and confined within the limits of 
formal constructiveness, before the opera had introduced the free 
expression of passion and sentiment ; and although the madrigal 
will always be interesting as a specimen of a former pliase of the 
art, it should be sparingly introduced, and is certainly not a 
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model for imitation and reproduction. Spohr’s “Ode,” with much 
of the grace and elegance which, belong to that master, wants the 
breadth and vigour of style which should characterize a work of 
this description—those ever-shifting harmonies and constant chro- 
matic progressions, which at first charm the ear, soon become 
cloying in their sweetness and fatiguing in their frequency. Herr 
Blumner, in his performance of Beethoven’s thirty-three variations 
on an original theme in C minor (pianoforte), indulged in licenses 
of tempo which were destructive of the continuity that should 
characterize the work. The other instrumental solos consisted of 
the same artist’s rendering of Liszt’s transcription of the march 
from “ Tannhauser,” and two brilliant violin fantasias by M. Lotto. 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was the solo vocalist. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, having concluded their season for 
the year, will recommence early next month. The principal 
attractions at the recent concerts have been Beethoven's septet, 
Madame Arabella Goddard’s pianoforte playing in Hiimmel’s 
septet and other pieces, M. Lotto’s brilliant violin playing, and the 
singing of Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Jullien’s Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre, after a 
successful course of performances in which the classical and the 
ad captandum were intermixed, concluded with a bal masqué on 
Monday; which, if somewhat more orderly than these occasions 
generally are with us, seems to have been not a whit less dull. At 
an interval of two or three days after these revels, the same walls 
were to resound (as previously stated) with the sublime strains of 
the “ Messiah.” Surely there is here a little violation of the 
fitness of time and place. 

At the Royal English Opera the performances of Mr.. Balfe’s 
“ Blanche de Nevers” have been continued; recently, with the 
addition of one act of Mr. Wallace’s ‘‘ Desert Flower.” The pan- 
tomime, which is to be preceded by.an act of the “ Bohemian 
Girl,” will probably supersede, for some weeks, the production of 
musical novelties, one of the earliest of which is to be a new 
operetta, “ Fanchette,” by Mr. Levey, a composer yet unknown to 
fame. 

The favourable opinion which we expressed of Mr. Macfarren’s 
opera di camera “ Jessy Lea” has received ample confirmation in 
the continued success of its performances. In these days of hasty 
and incomplete production, a work so thoughtful and so care:ully 
finished is especially deserving of the recognition which has been 
accorded to it. The book too (by Mr. Oxenford), although the 
story consists of old materials, is put together so neatly and 
the lyrics are so graceful as to stand in strong contrast to the 
vulgar crudities which are now frequently accepted as text for an 
opera. The singers, three of whom made their first stage essay 
in this work, have long since acquired an ease and facility betoken- 
ing great natural aptitude. While Mr. German Reed may be 
congratulated on the result of his experiment, the public are also 
gainers by the appearance of a graceful work admitting of easy 
drawing-room adaptation. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts have maintained their 
high character, not only by the finished orchestral performances, 
but also by the special interest of some of the works performed. 
Among other novelties recently introduced there was Gounod’s 
First Symphony in D. Although the composer of “ Faust ” cannot 
take rank with the great German masters as a symphonist, there 
is yet much to admire in the work referred to, especially the 
distinctive French piquancy of style and lightness of touch, which 
are much more welcome than a feeble attempt to imitate the 
elaborate profundity of a school which is foreign to his nationality. 
Thus end our musical records of the year 1863. The promises 
for 1864 are already commencing. Besides the oratorios already 
referred to, the first concert of the Musical Society of London is 
announced for January 27, preceding only by a short interval the 
performances of the Philharmonic and New Philharmonic Societies, 
thus leading to the musical season of another year. 





SCIENCE. 
THE SACRED CUBIT. 


SPECULATIVE ideas are by no means always to be set aside from 
consideration merely because they are such, but on the contrary 
are very often worthy of cool and deliberate examination, for the 
sake of the germs of truth which they not unfrequently contain. 
One of this class of speculations was recently brought forward in 
a paper read by the Duc de Roussillon before the Syro-Egyptian 
Society, “ On the discovery of the pace and sacred cubit of the Jews 
from the indications of a supposed Hebraic-Christian cypher- 
inscription found in the ruins of an ancient castrum at Saalberg.” 
This inscription was met with on the bricks of the castrum referred 
to—which the Duke regards as a Roman structure executed by 
Hebrew masons, “ most probably slaves, but evidently Christians,” 
and consists of the four letters C I I R, which he renders as 
Centesimo secundo Resurrectionis, the word “anno” being under- 
stood. These letters are inscribed on numerous bricks, sometimes 
sunk or incised, and sometimes being in relief or raised, as though 
one brick had been made the mould or matrix for another, and in this 
way possibly a purpose of secrecy was effected, as when two of the 
bricks were fitted together no trace of the inscription could be 
seen. In a notice published at Frankfort by M. Horstmann and 
Dr. Hofner, the castle is described as situated on the summit 
of Mount Taunus, on the route from Homburg to Usingen, about a 
league and a half from the former town, and is presumed to be on 
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the site of the Arx Taunus of Ptolemy, and to have formed a part 
of the general system of defences constructed by the Romans along 
the boundaries of their empire for protection against the German 
barbarians. This castrum had been taken and retaken frequently 
in those contests, and is stated to have been destroyed and rebuilt 
no less than five times within a comparatively short period. Ex- 
cavations amongst the ruins having been made by command of the 
reigning landgrave, Ferdinand of Hesse, under the direction of 
M. Habel, its general outlines have been displayed, and numerous 
monuments and relics obtained which are preserved in the chateau 
of Homburg. The ruins still existing show that the last re- 
building was effected in haste and under circumstances that 
prevented the Roman builders from applying to the work their 
usual technical principles. Having inspected the greund and 
examined the foundations exposed along their entire length, the 
Duc de Roussillon convinced himself that it was neither a Roman 
mason who had selected the materials or had put them together, nor 
a Roman architect who had designed the work. On entering the 
enclosure within the walls, although still covered with brushwood, 
two principal ways were seen to cross at right angles and to lead 
to four gates placed one at each side of the quadrilateral and 
forming the accesses to the building. The disposition of these 
roads formed a regular Latin cross, the lines of which constituted 
the basis of the plan upon which the castrum had been erected. 
As in the first ages of Christianity the symbol of the Redeemer 
was adopted in the construction of churches, th’s peculiar cruci- 
form arrangement was regarded as concurrent with the proposed 
rendering of the inscriptions on the bricks. Measuring, therefore, 
from the cross-arms to the apex of the cross made by the roads, 
he found the length to be as 90 to the length of both arms, 


or the width of the cross as 180, and to 270 as the full length of | 


the shaft from top to bottom. These figures the author of the 
paper considered had a marked relation with certain mystical 
masonic formule, of which 10 and 3 are combinations. The 
number CII, or 102, is thus regarded by him as a mystical combi- 
nation of the number of years passed by Christ upon the earth— 
namely, 33, multiplied by 3, to which 3, as the symbol of the 
Christian Holy Trinity, is superadded. According to M. Rebold, 
one of the best authorities on masonic history, incorporations 
of builders were first instituted by Numa Pompilius, 715 years 


before the Christian era, and many of these corporations fol- | 
lowed the Roman legions directing the soldiers and workmen | 
These builders-institutions | 


in the execution of military works. 
were dispersed by the great barbarian invasion, but com- 
menced to flourish anew with the inauguration and spread 
of the Christian religion, which faith the masons first secretly 
and subsequently openly adopted. We learn further from 
Rebold that the Jewish architects were in the year 5 (A.D.) pro- 
tected at Rome, where they were previously allowed by Julius 
Cesar to build synagogues. They were admitted into the 
membership of the builder-corporations which at that epoch were 
the medium not only of all the native architectural know- 
ledge, but also of all foreign learning and inventions. By 
them, in this way, the Hebraic mysteries were also introduced, 
and as the members were by their initiatory oath sworn to preserve 
the secrets of their art and craft, as much as possible of their 
knowledge was conveyed symbolically, as we find in the case of 
Vitruvius Pollio, whose work, published in a.p. 10, abounds in 
symbols and emblems. Coming up to the year 43, we learn that 
companies of builders were despatched from the borders of the 
Rhine into Great Britain to construct strongholds there; and 
further, it is stated that between sa.D.70 and A.D. 80, some 
12,000 Jewish captives were brought to Rome after the taking of 
Jerusalem, and put to work at the Colosseum. ‘n A.D. 130, these 
corporations lost their ancient privileges, the despotic Roman 
emperors seeking to obliterate such institutions altogether, pro- 
bably from suspicions of the masons having secretly imbibed the 
new faith, and the consequent dangers apprehended from such 
powerful secret societies. These corporations, however, continued 
to hold together, and in A.D. 166 the greater bulk of their mem- 
bers had openly embraced the Christian doctrines. It is not neces- 
sary to follow down further the history of these builder-corporations ; 
suflice it to say that the present institution of Freemasons is sup- 
posed to have been founded on the débris of those ancient societies 
by Carausius about the end of the third century. Be that as 
it may, the numbers 10 and 3 appear to have been symbolical 
numbers used both by the ancient builders and the modern Free- 


masons. And assuming these mystical numbers in the case of the 
Saalberg. inscriptions, we get by adding 33, the period of 


Christ’s residence on earth, to the number of years 102, 
the date a.D. 135 —a period when it appears that masonic 
corporations were employed in connection with the Roman troops, 
and when the first symptoms of the coming persecutions might be 
-felt by the incorporated builders. As buildings now generally are, 
and still more invariably in ancient times were, built in some defi- 
nite proportions, it was not unnatural on the part of an investi- 
gator to attempt to find out those of the castle of Saalberg. The 
Romans, we know, had both the legal pace and the natural pace, 
or gressvs—the latter mostcommonly in use. Taking the measure- 
ments of these as given by Vazquez Quiepo in his “ Metrical and 
Monetary Systems of Ancient Peoples ”—a work approved by the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres—the pace 
contains five Roman feet, or 0°296,30 of a metre, the value of a 
Roman foot multiplied by five ; and the gressus 2} Roman feet. 
If these measures be applied to the dimensions of the cruciform cas- 
trum of Saalberg, the result will not agree with the actual limits of the 
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building ; the first carries too far, and the last falls short. Whereas, 
it is obvious that if either had been used, the dimensions would 
have measured out in even paces or gressi, just as an English 
castle would in yards or feet, and a French fortification in metres. 
The Chaldeans also had a pace as a linear measure,*and which 
was a combination of the foot and the cubit. Quiepo gives 84 
centimetres as its equivalent ; but measured with this also, no 
exactitude of agreement can be made. Now, the measure of the 
sacred cubit of the Jews is not known, and therefore could not be 
applied. But, conceiving the idea that it was possible that it might 
have been employed in so early a Christian construction, the Duke 
attempted to work out from the actual proportions of the building 
the measure of the scale used in its construction. He therefore 
measured it as.accurately as the nature of the ruins permitted. 
The result was 217°17 metres for the length, and two-thirds of that 
number for the breadth: by dividing this by 270, the supposed 
symbolical length of the cross formed by the internal roadways, 
(804 metre, or 804 (nearly) centimetres, is obtained as the length 
of a presumed Hebraic pace composed of one and a half of their 
sacred cubits. Hence the Duke deduces 0°536 metre as the length 
of that long-undetermined measure—a result singularly near to 
the estimation of Quiepo,—0533 metre, made from other and 
entirely different sources. 

Against the reading of the inscription on the tiles, as a cohort 
monument, it is contended that the CIIR ought not to be con- 
founded with the common inscriptions of the various Roman 
cohorts, because such contain always the three first letters, COH, 
followed by its number in its legion, with the initials of its 
nationality. For example, COH I CIV R may be read Cohors 
prima cives Romani. 

Applying the presumed measurement of the sacred cubit to the 
Saalberg castrum, it is stated that the two branches and the summit 
of the cross above them, each measure 135, a number equivalent to 
the supposed year of erection—the whole shaft being, of course, 
three times, and the whole building a compound of this number. 
The subject is certainly a curious one, and whether the present 
deductions from such supposed mystical significations of numbers 
be admitted or not, even a presumed equivalent of the old sacred 
cubit of the Hebrews will not be without a certain interest and a 
certain use. 








Mr. Perkin has taken out a patent for the use of arsenious acid as 
a mordant for the now familiar coal-tar dyes. The printed or dyed 
goods"are fixed by steaming, and washed in the usual manner to 
separate the excess. It is remarkable that the compound of arsenic 
showed some such important ends, both in the production and fixation 
of these colours. 


Oxrorp Musrum.—A very interesting collection of birds and 
insects, collected by the Rev. H. Rowley from the regions of the 
Zambesi and Shire rivers, has been presented to the University 
Museum. 


THe Late Storm.—M. Leverrier states that the late gale assumed 
in France the form of a terrific cyclone, moving southward. The 
damage was as great as in England. 


AMERICAN T'eA-PLANT.—Newspaper announcements, stating that 
the tea-plant had been discovered in the United States, covering a 
large area of land in the central parts of Pennsylvania, and a company 
having been organized for the sale, Professor Dana has examined a 
plant shown him as a specimen, and states it to be the well-known 
Ceanothus Americanus—the New Jersey Tea-plant, the leaves of 
which were used for this purpose at the beginning of the American 
revolution. Some consider that this substitute for the popular 
beverage must have tried the patriotism of our great-grandmothers, 
but others report more favourably of its qualities. 


Constitution or AMERICAN PETRoLEUM.—Pelouze and Cahours 
have studied the oil obtained in large quantities in Pennsylvania, and 
find it consists essentially of homologues of marsh-gas; the lowest 
series obtained being hydruret of butyl C, H,, which boils ata 
little above the centigrade zero, while the highest term yet found 


isC,, H, .. The authors have obtained from these hydrurets the 


| corresponding chlorids, and in many cases the alcohols. They con- 


sider paraffin is a mixture of still higher terms in the series, Similar 
results have been obtained by Schorlemmer, who, however, finds 
benzol and toluol in the American oils, while Pelouze and Cahours 
explicitly deny the presence of these substances. 


Tue lectures recently given at the Chemical Society of Paris, by 
Verdet and Berthelot, have been published by Hachette. Those of 
Verdet bear partly on the great question of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat. Berthelot’s relate chiefly to the polyatomic alcohols, in the 
discovery of which he has taken so prominent a part. He treats, 
also, of the sugars and other alcohols, whether derived or poiyatomic. 


It is said that Mr. Fox Talbot has succeeded in producing an 
exquisite photographic engraving on steel. The subject is a scene in 
Java, and it is asserted that 5,000 impressions can be printed from 
such plates without deterioration. 


M. Austne Houssaye, who has been making researches at Ambeise 
in the department of Inde-et-Loire, has succeeded in finding the tomb 
of Leonardo da Vinci, the position of which was unknown. A sort of 
case containing a coffin found in an old church was pointed out to him 
and the inscription on the lid is said to leave no doubt of the authen- 
ticity of the remains it contains. 

Tue oil painting of “Titania,” by George Cruikshavk, and one of 
his chef d’euvres, has been purchased by Dr. Sheridan Musprait, the 
eminent chemist. It is to be hoped that the idea of engraving it will 
be carried out. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Feap., Is. 


Baker (C.), Man: His Frame and His Wants. 
Feap., ls. 


—— Animals: Their Nature and Uses. 
Baptist Reporter (The). Vol. 20. 8vo., 4s. 
Baptistery (The), By the Author of “The Cathedral,”’ 

2 Vols. Feap., 14s. 
Barber (Miss), Sweet Childhood. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Beecher (Lyman), Autobiography. Vol. 1. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Book (The) of Common Prayer. Illustrated. S8vo., 18s. 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. Vol. 48. 12mo., 6s. 
Browne (2. Harold), Expositicn of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Brown (J. H.), Spectropia. First series, 4to., 2s. 6d, 
Bunyan (John), Heart's Ease in Heart Trouble. New edit. 
Burnell’s Builders’ and Contractors’ Price-Book. 1864, 
Burritt (E.), Sparks from the Anvil. Feap., 1s. 
Chapman (J.), Functional Diseases of Women. 
Chiliren’s Magazine (The). Vol. 26. 18mo., 2s. 
** Christ was born on Christmas Day.” Illustrated by J. A. How. Sm, 4to., 12s. 
Christian Work for Gentle Hands, By J. Dwyer. 18mo., 1s. 6d, 
Cottage Readings in Genesis. Feap., 4s. 
Countess Kate. By the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.’’ 


6th edit. Illustrated. 


New edit. 


16mo., ls, 6d. 
12mo., 4s. 


8vo., 168. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


2nd edit. Feap., 


3s, 6d. 
Denman (J. L.), The Vine and its Fruits, Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Delamotte (F.), Ornamental Alphabets. New edit. Oblong 8vo., 4s. 
Dick (T.), Christisn Philosopher. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Direks (H.), The Ghost, as produced in the Spectre Drama. 
Farquhar (B.H.), Poems. Feap., 3s. 
Festu (J.), Lessons on the French Verb. Cr. Svo., 5s. 
Gilbert (W.), The Rosary; a Legend, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Guthrie (Dr. T.), Platform Sayings. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Hardwick (T. F.;, Manual -f Photographic Chemistry, 7th edit. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
Held in Bondage: a Tale of the Day. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 
Hebbron (Mrs.), Memoirs of. By her Brother. Cr. 8vo., 38. 6d. 
Holly and Ivy. By Miss Davies. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Howitt (Mary), Children’s Year. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Stories of Stapleford. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Mrs. Rudd’s Grandehildren. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
——_—_——. Poet's Children. Feap., 2s, 6d. 
Howitt (William), Boy’s Country Book, Feap., 4s. 6d, 
Ince & Gilbert’s English History. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s..6d. 
“ae before the Dublin Young Men’s Christian Association. 


M’Leod (W.), Oxford Middle Class Atias. Folio. 

MacDuff (Rev. J. R.), The Woodeutter of Lebanon. New edit. 

MeCombie (W.), Modern Civilization and Christianity. 

Magazine forthe Young. Vol. for 1863. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Markham’s (C. R.), Quichna Grammar and Dictionary. Cr. Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Meadowleigh. By the Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 
er. 8vo., 21s. 

MaeNeill ( Dr.), Sermons in Trinity College Chapel, Dublin. 

Monthly Packet (The). * Vol. 26. Feap., 5s. 

Muter (Mrs.), Travels and Adventures in India. 2 vols. 

Nautical Magazine (The). Vol. for 1863. 8vo., 13s. 6d, 

Ogilvie’s (J.), Comprehensive English Dictionary. Royal Svo., 25s. 

Once a Week. Vol. 9 Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. . 

Oxenden (ev. A.) Portraits from the Bible-—New Testament. New edit, Feap., 3s. 

Words of Peace. New edit. Feap., ls, 6d. 

Picture Magazine (The). Vol. 10. 18mo., 1s. 

Pleasant Sundays with my Children. Feap., 5s. 

Pretty Picture-Book for Very Little Children. 

— for the Nursery. Lilustrated. New edit. 

Robertson (Canon), History of the Christian Church. 
8vo., 18s. 

Royal Calendar. 1864. 12mo., 5s. 

Saurin (Rev. J.), On Conversion. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Simpson (J. H.), Horrors of the Virginian Slave Trade. 

Sinclair (C.), Holiday House. Newedit, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Bister’s (A), Influence. 18mo., 1s. 

Sixpenny Magazine (The). Vol. 6. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Stevens & Hob’s Grade Lesson-Books. Book 6. 

Stokes (W.),On Memory. Newedit. 18mo., ls. 

Stories and Miscellaneous Readings. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

Taylor (H.), Poetical Works. 3 vols. Fcap., 16s. 

Thompson (J.), Manual of Phonography. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Unele Croly’s Relations. 2 vols. Or, 8vo., 21s. 

Union Review (The). Vol. 1. 8vo., 13s, 6d. 

Wandering Homes and their Influences, Feap., 5s. 

Whist Studies. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Williamson (G.), Military Surgery. 8vo., 12s. 

Wilson (Rev. J. H.), Brands plucked from the Burning. Feap., 3s. 

Young England. Vol. 2. Royal8vo, 2s. 


Cr. Svo., 3s, 6d. 


—-— 


1863. Cr. 8yvo., 


18mo., 2s. 
Svo., 3s. 6d. 


2 vols., 
8vo., 7s. 6d, 


Cr. 8vo., 21s. 


Folio, 5s. 
lémo., 2s. 6d. 
Vol. 1. 3rd 


edit. 
Feap. ls. 


12mo., 1s. 6d. 





DUCATION.—The Poplars, Mitcham, 8., Eight Miles from 

London. At the above old-established School, which is pleasantly and 

healthily situated, PUPILS are carefully prepared for Professional or Mercantile 
pursuits, Terms from 28 to 35 guineas.—A. GROVER, Principal, 








HE Rev. W. A. WILLOCK, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and University Lecturer and Examiner in Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Logics, and Divinity, takes PUPILS preparing for Woolwich, 
the India Civil Service, and the Line. First-class Masters assist in the several 
subjects, 

To gentlemen requiring instruction in the higher branches of Mathematics, for 
the Universities, the Army, or the Navy, Dr. WILLOCK can insure advantages ; 
several of his Pupils having obtained the highest mathematical distinctions, 
including Fellowships, and First Gold Medals (Senior Wranglerships) in the 
University of Dublin. 

29, Chepstow-place, Bayswater, London. 








| amen IX FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lombard- 
street and Charing-cross, London, 

ESTABLISHED in 1782. 

Trustzeas ayp Directors. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
William James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Decimus Burton, Esq. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. 
John Davis, 4 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq. Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
John Hodgson, Esq. | Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 

George William Lovell, Secretary. 

John J. Broomfield, Assistant Secretary. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the Phenix Company upon 
every description of Property, in every part of the World, on the most favourable 
terms. 

The promptitude and liberality with which its engagements are always met by 
this Company are well known, and the importance of its relations with the Public 
may be estimated from the fact that since its establishment it has paid more than 
Eight Millions Sterling in discharge of Claims for Losses by Fire. 

Insurances with this Company expiring at Christmas must be renewed within 
Fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard-street and Charing- 
cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 








ONFIDENT LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN COM- 

PANY (Limited). Established 1855. Capital £100,000. All kinds of 

Assurance and Annuity business transacted. Policies made payable during the 
sifetime of the insurer. Sick policies guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week durin 
sickness. On the recommendation of the eminent Actuary, ALEXANDE 

GLENN FINLAISON, Esq.,, a Bonus has been declared to the Policyholders 

entitled, averaging Eighty per cent. on the value of the Policies. The usual notices 

will be forthwith issued.—By order of the Board, 

G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Secretary. 


Chief Office—13, Finsbury-place South, London, E.C. 





VLR. EDWARD COOKE, MINING SHAREBROKER, 75, 
IVE OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. Reliable information given on 
application, relative to the merits of Mines, either for speculation or investment. A 
few good Mines have been selected with much care and attention, an investment in 
which can scarcely fail to be highly remunerative. 


Noy. 20, 1863. Bankers: Alliance Bank, Lothbury. 





R. J. W. GILBERT, MINE BROKER, 1, Pinners Hall- 
court, Old Broad-street. Late of St. Day, Cornwall. 
J. W. G., from his practical knowledge of Mining, added to six years’ experience 
asa Share Broker, feels confident of the benefit of his advice to Investors. Mines 
inspected for the usual fee. 








THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday, 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 


Conrzmnts ov No, 181, Decempzr 19, 1863:— 


Review or Potirics. [ Saints and their Legends.—No. VI. 
The New Dean of Westminster and| Ruvirws or Booxs :— 
his Apologists. Revolutions in English Government. 
Mr. Cobden and the Press. Paton’s Egyptian Revolution. 
The Wigwell Grange Murder. Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales. 
The Legal Position of Bishop Colenso.| Janet’s Home. 
Lord Leitrim Again 2 Mrs. Greenhow’s Imprisonment, 
University Examination for Girls. Short Notices. 
Lord Clarence Paget on the Naval)| Fring Arrs :— 
Reserve. Art in the Pantomimes., 
Brigandage in New South Wales. ScrmNCE :— 
Serjeant Shee’s Elevation to the| Gun-Cotton for War Purposes, 
ench. Mowry anp ComMMERCE. 
A Volunteer under Arrest. SUPPLEMENT :— 
Caution to “ Referees.”’ Colonel Crawley’s Defence. 
The Oxford Conservative Association, | List of New Publications for the Week. 
Tas Cuvrce :— Meetings of Learned Societies 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to J. K. SHARPE, Publisher, 11, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
OFFICE : 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

On MONDAY, and during the week, to commence «with the Second Act 
of Balfe’s Popular Opera, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. After which, the 
Grand National Pantomime, on a scale of unprecedented magnificence, entitled 
HARLEQUIN 8ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. Harlequinade by Mdlle. 
Esken, Fred Payne, Harry Payne, and Paul Herring: Sprites, the Brothers 
Stonette, A Morning Performance every Wednesday at 2, 














NEW YORK DIVISION. 


COUPONS due Ist January next will be paid in London, at the Consolidated 
Bank, Limited, No. 7, Fenchurch Street, London, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar. 


The Coupons must be left two clear days for examination ; if sent to the Offices 
of the Company, No. 2, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., by post, a cheque for the 
amount will be remitted in due course. 

The option to convert Bonds into Shares expires on 3lst December. 


London, No. 2, Old Broad-street, December 9th, 1863. 


F trmerpnry AND GREAT WESTERN’ RAILWAY. 





TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 


In conformity with the terms on which the First Mortgage Bonds of the Penn- 
sylvania Section of this Railroad were issued to the public, the first Annual Drawing 
of 4 per cent. of the gross amount of these Bonds will take place at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, in the _— of Mr. Grain, Public Notary, on 
Tuesday, January the 12th, 1864, at One o’clock precisely, when Bondholders are 
invited to attend. The authorised issue is as under, viz.,— 


2,000 Bonds of $1,000 each 
600 500 


” »” 


2,000 455 100 ,, 


Four per cent. of each denomination will be drawn on the above day, and the 
Bonds so drawn that have been issued in London will be paid off at the rate of £225 

er every $1,000 Bond, £112. 10s. for every $500 Bond, and £22. 10s. for every $100 
Bond, on presentation at the Company's Office, No. 2, Old Broad Street, E.O., on 
and after Ist April next, in addition to the Coupon due on that day, after which all 
interest will cease. y ; 

On payment, the drawn Bonds will be cancelled in the presence of a Public 
Notary. 

Offices : 2, Old Broad-street, London, E.C., December 9th, 1863. 








THE UNIVERSAL PENNY! 


NE of the most useful articles in which this little Coin can he 
rofitably invested, is in purchasing a Penny Packet of HARPER 
TWELVETRE 8’ GLYCERINE SOAP POWDER, by which a Pound of capital 
Scouring Soap may be made, possessing remarkable lathering properties, and the 
use of which renders the Washing of Clothes a comparatively easy operation.— 
Manufactory—Bromley-by-Bow, London, E, 


























